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Honest in price, service, material and 
workmanship—the only real typewriter at low 
price. Itcombines universal keyboard, strong 
manifolding, mimeograph stencil cutting, vis 
ible writing, interchang type and prints 
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_ How I Lost My Savings 


How did you? Was it through the collapse of a Savings Bank, or 
National Bank, or through an investment? Did you invest in railroads, 
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a * 
cently said of Southern Texas: E \ 
“In no other place are the £ a 
climatic conditions and the [= rR 
fertility of the soil so favorable F> # 


a2 


to the support of human life.” a 


@ There is no more fertile | 
region in all this broad land of 


Beets Feb,1906 Ours than that in Texas, along % 
the Southern Coast. x 
@ None will produce a greater variety of fruits and 


al 


vegetables, or more abundantly — and the Gulf Coast Country 
will produce them at times when no other region can! [= 
@ This section has just been opened up by the building of the 4d 
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St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railway. It is new and it 
offers you Bow « hances to locate and to get a start that will never come again 
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@ Send quickly for copy of new eighty-page illustrated book on the Gulf Coast with particulars as ¢ 
semi- monthly excursion rates. By special arrangement u will also be personally intr ed, if y desire, t 
farmers who are now there — to whom you can talk and of whom you can learn all about that wonderful 
JUST FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT TO-DAY ——— + - YY 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, Pass. Traffic Mgr. Rock Island-Frisco Lines, CHICAGO or ST. LOUIS 

Send me “ The Gulf Coast of Texas” book and particulars as to semi-monthly excursion rates. Within ter s 
after receipt, will notify you if | intend to ¢ you can furnish me with introductory letter as per 
Name Address 
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Specializing for quality—that is what makes Armour food products the standard of 
excellence all the year round and all round the world. The Armour name and 
the Armour brand on the label always mean ‘quality,’ because Armour & 
Company never stop at producing something ‘just as good”’ or ‘¢good enough.” 
The constant effort is to produce something efter. That 1s «the Armour way.” 
It is the every-day, all-the-year-round business creed in each department throughout 
six of the largest, cleanest and best equipped food producing plants in the world. 
@, “The Armour way”’ has been tested by forty years of successful business building. J¢ pays. It has put 
Armour products at the top —has put them in a class by themselves—and has won for them constant use 


and approval by careful housewives all over the world. And they are at the top to stay. If you want to 
be sure you are right when buying meat tood products, look for the Armour brand on the label. 





Bacon tor Breaktast 
@ Every morning is not too often to have it on the 
table, when it is the right kindof bacon. Doctorsall 
recommend it, especially fot 
children, because it ts a valuable 
food and is easily digested. 
@ But it should be choice 


bacon, evenly cured and thinly 





Best Extract of Beef 
@ A kitchen without Armour’s Extract of Beef is like 


soup without salt, it lacks savor. A jar ot Extract (if 
it’s Armour’s) will double the 


TRADE MARK 


resources of the housewite who 
likes to “have things taste 
good.” 

@ Armour’s Extract is a con- 
centration of the rich, meaty 
flavors of choice roast beef — 
the best extract of the best beef. 


sliced, tender and juicy, with 
fat and lean evenly balanced — 


the kind that doesn’t cook dry > “STAR 





. » . “very . ‘ “he . ‘ SLICED 
It gives life and zest to every- and stringy. 1 hen it comes A sicon 
thing it touches—soups, to the table, curly-crisp, beau- x p 
entrees, roasts, vegetables. A = @ The art of making your table a constant delight to family —_tifully brown, sweet, and so 
little of it helps to convert the “ left-overs ”’ of yester- and triends lies in providing harmonious variety. By means delicate it fairly melts in 


And when chilly of ** Veribest’’ you can offer an appetizing surprise at every the mouth. Every slice “tastes like more. 
meal. ‘To name but a few of the products that bear, and @ But to have it always just right, get Armour’s 

. ' ae 99 ; : ” . ™ o. ' S&S . 
merit, the ** Veribest’’ brand, which are especially good ”» . a . 

= oe ae ae Pp eit, B00" “Star” Bacon, wafer sliced and put up in glass jars or 
, for luncheon, tea, or an ‘*extra’” at any meal: Pork and . 
erage that warms, cheers and invigorates. ‘eae 

: Beans put up ‘* Boston way’’ or in tomato sauce ; Brisket 


@ “Culinary Wri: nkles,” alittle cook book written p... 


day into a choice dish for today. 
days come, a quarter of a teaspoonful in a cup of boil- 
ing water, with a little salt and pepper, makes a bev- 
tins. ‘The “Star” brand guarantees gua/ity — marks 


ee a9 yest bac arket — and uniformity. The 
f, the best **corning”” cut perfectly “corned”; Lunch the best bacon in the market — and uniformity. The 


by Ida M. Palmer,tells of more than one hundred Tongue, cool, palatable and dainty ; Mince Mex , that first package will please, and each succeeding one 
ways of “ing Arenote’s Extract of Beef to advan- puts within your reach without trouble to yourself, the will be as good as the first —better, if it can be 
tage. It will be sent on request. equal of the best «* home-made ’’ mince meat you ever ened. made better. 


Armour food products have always been sold on their merits. They are as good 
today as they were yesterday. They will be better tomorrow uf we can make them so. 


The «“Why” ot « Star’? Hams Lard that is Perfect 


@ The Armour plants produce an average of about 40,000 hams a day — @ The lard that shows a deeply wrinkled and “wavy” top, when the pail is 
all good hams, tender, juicy, nutritious and palatable. a opened, is the pure /eaf lard. But to say “leaf lard” does 
: not tell the whole story. 

@ The highest degree of lard excellence is secured 
only when the best of raw “leat”’ is carefully selected 
and rendered in open kettles at a temperature that carries 
off all the undesirable and indigestible substances which 


But only about one ham in fifteen wins the “Star” 
brand, the mark of super-excellence. That is why 
“Star” hams cost a little more than ordinary hams. 
They are detier than ordinary hams—the pick of the 
total output 
@ This super-quality is important, for the stomach’s 
sake. “The doctor-experts on diet al] recommend ham 
tender, mild-cure ham — especially for persons whose 


are a part of natural “ leaf.”” “his process, applied to the 
selected “leaf,” brings forth a “dry,” “flaky” product 
that is the very cream of lard—the best for all 
purposes and the only lard to use for fine cooking. 
The trade name for this perfect product is *Armour’s 


digestion is just a little slow. 

@] But be sure you get Armour’s “Star” ham, with 
the five-pointed star burned into the skin. “That mark ‘SIMON PURE’ Leaf Lard.” 

guarantees you the pick, a “just right’ mild-cure ham @ Costs a little more than ordinary lard? Yes, but 
from a young, but “matured,” moderately fat, corn fed “barrow” hog— it always gives satisfaction. You have no “soggy’’ pastry when you use 


“The Ham What Am.” “Armour’s ‘SIMON PURE’ Leaf Lard.” 
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Sampson Rock of Wall Street 


HE Pe in Samp- 
son Rock's private office 
had been whirring away 

half an hour when Rock’s 
cashier entered the room to 
lay on the desk a bulky letter. 
It was marked in one corner, 
* Personal Important,”” heav- 
ily underscored. For addi- 
tional emphasis there was a 
rough drawing of a hand, the 
dexter finger rigidly pointing 
cornerward; all of which gave 
the cashier no concern—he was 
accustomed to seeing Personal 
and Uryent and Important on 
envelopes addressed to Mr. Sampson Rock. 
What he was not accustomed to was the empty 
room at half-past ten. 

“‘I wonder what’s keeping the Old Man,”’ 
he muttered. He approached the ticker and 
looked over the tape with a desultory interest 
“H'm! Sixty-one! I wonder if I hadn't bet- 






ter - 
iz “How's the market?” said a voice sharply. 
Nie ee Be) Mr. Rock threw a bundle of new spapers ona chair 
and took the tape which Valentine silently held 
All Steel —Thoughts, Desires out to him. Nothing that Valentine could say 
and Purposes would be as illuminative as three or four inches 


of the little paper ribbon. A foot was a book; a 
yard, a history. Valentine couldn’t read the tape that way, but he knew Rock did 

“Surface cars—blocked an hour on Broadway!”’ explained Rock irritably. He came 
upon a quotation of the stock of the guilty Cosmopolitan Traction Company. It made 
him say to Valentine savagely: ‘Sell a thousand Cosmopolitan at the market. It’s 165, 
Wretched service!” 

“Yes, sir.’’ Valentine turned to go, thinking a shade enviously of the ways in which 
a rich man could gratify revenge against offending corporations —to wit, by selling their 
stocks short—when Rock said: ‘‘Send for Dunlap, and get me the last Cosmopolitan 
Traction annual report.” 

He had not stopped looking over the tape, reading backward, until he had seen how 
the market had gone from the opening. After a final glance at the very last quotation or 
two which the little machine had printed while he was studying the beginning, he 
walked, frowning, to his desk. The long, blue envelope marked ‘ Personal —Im portant” 
lay on the top of the mound of the morning's mail. He opened it and read the type- 
written pages with the closest attention. It was a copy of the report which an expert 
railroad accountant had made on the financial and physical condition of the Virginia 
Central Railroad for a committee of English bondholders, who were fearful that the 
optimism of Colonel Robinson, the president of the road, was too American for British 
consumption. 

Rock, for some months, had been so nearly certain that he needed the Virginia Central 
to round out his own Roanoke system, that he had sent out experts to report in great de- 
tail on the physical condition of the property, and to dete ermine the feasibility and cost of 
a connecting line, while others were analyzing the company’s annual reports for years 
back, supplementing the official figures with confidential information obtained from one 
of the underpaid bookkeepers of the Virginia Central. Williams, the accountant, un- 
aided and alone, doubtless hindered at every step by a management conscious of its 
own shortcomings, had learned as much as Rock's experts had with the aid of the bribed 
bookkeeper, and, moreover, he had taken precisely the same view of the grossly misman- 
aged road and of its great possibilities that Rock took. Therefore Williams must be 
bought and paid for. He had succumbed to the Old Man’s insidious flattery and had 
sent him the report, in order that the Old Man might realize that Williams was the best 
man in his line in the country. He could not be cheap, for he was not only intelligent 
but, to boot, honest. However, no price would be too high to pay the man who had 
saved Rock months of valuable time by making the great captain of finance realize 
definitely now that Williams was a wonder, and also that the Virginia Central must be 
benevolently assimilated by the Roanoke. The Virginia Central and its owners did not 
yet know it. 

Rock’s friends often spoke of his habit of thinking in lightning flashes, of the mar- 
velous quickness with which he abandoned old and settled on new policies, and, at the 
same time, of the systematic, Von Moltke-like manner in which he planned some of his 
market campaigns. In their heart of hearts they sometimes doubted that any human 
mind could think so much and so quickly, or see so far and so clearly. Their minds 
did not. Therefore they half thought that Rock often closed his eyes, jumped, and 
landed safely on a golden feather-bed, compelling Fortune's smiles by sheer audacity. 
But it was no more difficult for Rock to know, in the twinkling of an eye, what to think 


{ BY EDWIN LEFEVRE 


or what to vision to himself, and why, than for a 
man to answer ‘‘ Yes"’ if he were asked whether 
he wished to keep on living—a man who was 
happy, healthy, rich, well-fed, with a nice fam 
ily, a comfortable home, good friends, a pertect 
digestion and a devoted cook Rock's untiring 
patience in the conduct of the subsequent cam 
paign, and his final success so deliberately led 
up to, alone shook his friends’ confidence in the 
“blind plunge”’ theory. 

And this particular plunge was not blind 
Williams, in addition to telling in how poor a 
condition, physical and financial, the Virginia 
Central was, proceeded to show how the one 
hope of the English bondholders’ committee lay 
in building an extension: not to Biddleboro, to 
connect with the Roanoke, as Rock planned, but 
to Franklyn, to connect with the South Atlantic 
branch of the Great Southern—the Roanoke's 
powerful rival The stock had been strong 
lately, and the Street listlessly thought that 
possibly President Robinson ¢ xpe cted to succeed 
in raising the needed capital in London. But 
Rock had taken pains that it should not be 
active enough to make it an attractive gamble 
Men should help their fellows, and Rock felt 
that poor, harassed Robinson might spare him- 
self further anxiety about English capital and 
Virginia Central. He decided to take Robinson 
burden of care and worry on his own broad 
shoulders. Ungrateful Robinson, when Robinson should discover the philanthropy 

Sampson Rock leaned back in his chair. His eyes were half closed. The accountant 
report was on the desk before him, open at the last page; but he did not see it The 








Keady to Retreat if Rock's Face 


Made it Prudent 


ticker was tinklingly promising golden coins; but he did not hear it. What he saw was 
a range of hills; there were some black hok mouths of tunnels leading into rich 


bituminous mines that were not half busy enough; what he heard was the rumble o 
train of loaded cars that was not half long nor half heavy enough-—the unexploited min 
eral wealth of a vast section of territory and the criminal negligence of a mismanaged 
railroad. Beyond the range of hills was a system of veritable Himalayas of limestone, 
and beyond them huge deposits of iron ore. With a little more heat and a little closer 
would have smelted itself 
into high-grade pigs—only the pigs in the Virginia Central were also asses. The control of 
the road, an extension to Biddleboro to connect with his own Roanoke & Western, sub 
sidiary companies to exploit the mineral and agricultural territory thus far untapped, a 
merger, a first-class system controlled by Sampson Rock, a big bull campaign in the stock 
market, permanently establishing the credit of his own securities on an investment 
plane, and 

He awoke His eyes, wide open now, took on a curious, alert look 

“H'm! It bears out Morson his chief expert, who had been studying the same 
proposition from Rock's more practical, or, possibly, more piratical, point of view. He 
must turn Morson loose again — this time to secure options on iron mines and coal lands 
and quarri sand water-rights, in the interest of the yet unborn Old Dominion Develop- 
ment Company. The Roanoke & Western would guarantee the Developmeat Company 





proximity to the limestone and to the coal] the iron aln 


bonds, thereby making them easily vendible. That would supply the necessary capital 
The Development stock would be called water; but it was Rock's wager on the future 
growth of industrial Virginia —and sixty per cent. of that water would be Rock's; also, 
all the credit, later, for the modern miracle of turning water into gold. But that 
was merely a ‘‘side issue The deal itself would at once enhance the value of his 
Roanoke holdings. That meant more millions—real millior and more work; and 
more power. 

Rock pushed one of a row of buttons on his desk While he waited for Valentine he 
looked over the rest of his correspondence, reading the letters at a glance Most of them 
he threw into the waste-paper basket —one he tore into bits before so doing; two he laid 
aside, writing undermost; the remainder he initialed, or scribbled on them a word or 
two, and placed them on the top of the desk to be answered and filed. No business litera 
ture was ever allowed to accumulate. Even the letters from beggars and cranks were 
promptly answered by the secretary, or by him referred to the proper man for reply 
Rock never dictated any letters until after ticker hours. But when he left for the day not 
a scrap of paper remained on his desk. And he never philosophized about it 

Valentine entered 

‘Telephone to Walter Williams to come over at once. Take him into the last room 
Tell Dunlap to come over in five minutes. I'll see him after I’m done with Williams 

The last room was at the end of the corridor—Number 888—the last of the suite 
occupied by Rock. It was the next but one to the private office. It was there that Rock 
received callers whom he did not wish any one else in the office to see. His best friends 








never went into any other room. His worst enemies also 
had called at SSS on occasion. 

“Yes, sir. Here's the Cosmopolitan report, and a 
telegram.”’ 

“From whom?” 

Valentine handed the telegram in silence and laid the 
report on the desk. Rock read the message. 

“It’s from Sam. His boat’s at Quarantine.” 

‘That's nice.”’ Valentine looked pleased. Rock looked 
instead at his watch. 

“She ought to dock in g half-hour. H’m.” His only son 
was returning from a rt around the world after an ab- 
sence of eighteen months. Rock saw the smile on his cash- 
ier's face. It struck him that he ought to smile too. This 
made him frown. He said impatiently: ‘Tell Morson to 
meet Sam at the dock, American Line, and bring him 
up here."” He added, with a curious, half-defiant, half- 
apologetic air: ‘‘I must see Williams at once.”’ 

It did not occur to Valentine that Rock, who had not 
seen his only son in a year and a half, should be apologetic 
about a few minutes more or less. He went out quickly to 
carry out the Oid Man's commands. 

Rock walked to the ticker. As he looked the tape over 
he saw ‘1000 CT 164}.”" It was possibly the one thou- 
sand shares of Cosmopolitan Traction he did not own but 
had spitefully sold, because of his delay that morning. 
There are profits and profits; the more the merrier. It 
reminded him of the annual report on his desk. He sat 
down again and read it, frowning. The revenge should be 
profitable; otherwise, he would forgive. As he finished, 
his brow cleared and a good-humored look replaced the 
frown. It wasashe had thought. The stock was too high. 
The brazen manipulation of his semi-occasional friend, 
Judson, the street-railway magnate, had put up the price, 
but the road itself was not gaining. It had, quite obviously 
to Rock, whose expert eye could read between the lines of 
the report, reached the limit of its prosperity by reaching 
the limit of its facilities. It was a physical impossibility to 
do more business, But its operating expenses and fixed 
charges had gone soaring, owing to losing lines which the 
inside crowd had bought cheap and sold dear —to their own 
company. These lines must be ‘‘modernized.’’ That 
would mean more graft, and more graft would tell on the 
stock in the end, however skillfully Judson manipulated it 
now, in trying to unload before the community discovered 
the outrageous overcapitalization. Judson was unintelli- 
gently optimistic; his version of Lincoln’s aphorism was 
that he could fool all the people all the time. Therefore 
Rock smiled —if it had not been for the delay on Broadway 
he never would have thought of selling the stock short —and 
rang for Valentine. There were half a dozen telephones ona 
long table at one end of the room; those were for his confi- 
dential brokers, and went to the boardroom —the “ floor”’ 
of the Stock Exchange. Ordinary orders in ordinary stocks 
he let Valentine give out for him to the office’s routine 
brokers, as Dunlap called them. 

‘Valeritine, sell four thousand Cosmopolitan more, at 
the market. It may take some months, but we'll buy it 
back at 125. Keep track of it.” He had no bear campaign 
in mind. It was merely an investment on the short side, 
and he immediately dismissed it from his thoughts. If, on 
the way to the big gold-mine, he saw a few coins on the path, 
he picked them up—it did not delay or distract —and 
walked on. 

‘Yes, sir.” Valentine decided that the Old Man wasstill 
angry at the delay. Somehow the Old Man had a habit of 
turning even his anger into dollars — fancy a drunkard get- 
ting paid for getting drunk! Lucky people, these stock- 
rambling captains of finance, thought Valentine, with keen 
regret that the Old Man had said it would take months to 
cash in. If he had said days or even weeks, Valentine him- 
self would have sold short one hundred shares. To get rich 
is pleasant; to get rich quick is Heaven: but takes capital. 
There were many Valentines in Wall Street, also in the 
United States. They thought the same thing: no brains 
and no expert knowledyre needed; only money and pa- 
tience. Lacking capital, patience was slow death, unless 
there was luck. Even then, Rock would be lucky merely 
because Rock had money. His short sale of Cosmopolitan 
Traction, so obviously prompted by nothing but petulant 
spite, would make $200,000 walk by themselves into Rock's 
pocket, to pay for the twenty minutes lost on Broadway. 
len thousand dollars a minute that would be, because Rock 
was rich—Valentine was logical. A moment afterward 
the cashier announced that Mr. Williams was in the secret 
room, which a facetious accomplice of Rock's had once 
dubbed the pool-incubator and scheme-hatchery. 

The best railroad accountant in the United States was a 
short, slim man, utterly bald, with a Vandyke beard and 
sharp gray eyes. Habivually he looked angry, as if the 
incompetence of bookkeepers annoyed him. Moreover, the 
devices some railroad financiers adopted to mislead the 
public were so transparent as to be an insult to the eagle 
eye of Mr. Walter Wilhams, licensed public accountant, 
forty years old, and not veta millionaire. But with visions 
— visions! 

**Good-morning, Williams,”’ said Rock with an affability 
that was not excessive. He could be very affable at times, 
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even to newspaper reporters. His face, however, was ex- 
pressionless as he went on: ‘‘I haveread the report. Itisa 
good piece of work; but ——”’ 

Williams’ face became at once defiant. He allowed no 
‘“‘buts,”’ and he half repented now having been persuaded 
to send the copy of the masterpiece to Rock. 

‘“‘But you cannot send it to London.”’ Rock spoke very 
evenly, very dispassionately. His eyes looked neither alert 
nor sleepy—the eyes of an ordinarily intelligent man, 
speaking to a friend about an every-day matter, regarding 
which both were of the same mind. Further discussion 
would absurdly exaggerate the importance of it. 

On Williams’ face the defiance rose to anger, and he said, 
scowling : 

““Why not?” 

He was bitterly sorry that he had been unfaithful to his 
employers in allowing this stock-gambler, masquerading as 
a railroad magnate, to see the report as soon as it had been 
completed. The Old Man had admired his work —which 
tickled his artistic vanity—and had, moreover, promised 
to turn Williams loose on the books of the so-called ‘‘ Rock 
roads,’’ which would help the bank account. Williams 
sincerely thought his mission in life was to teach corpora- 
tions how to conduct their business and keep their books 
honestly, but, above all, scientifically. Brooding on the 
obvious designs of a higher power on Walter Williams had 
chloroformed his sense of humor. 

‘ Because I think it would be well to wait a little.”” Rock’s 
voice and manner had not changed. 

“7 don't,” retorted Williams brusquely. 

Rock smiled a trifle as he said: ‘‘ Williams, it’s going to 
make them feel so good, when they do get it, that a few 
weeks’ delay won't hurt.’’ His voice was full of good humor. 

‘They expect me to mail it this week.” 

“Cable that you need to verify some figures.”’ 

‘*My figures never need verification, Mr. Rock.” His 
manner was coldly austere. 

“That's why I am here trying to do you a good turn. 
You must wait.’’ Mr. Rock’s look now was full of friendli- 
ness. He did not yet know the accountant’s price, but was 
reading the quotations on the accountant’s vanity. He 
did not despise the accountant for having it, because Will- 
iams also had the peculiar ability of the expert to a remark- 
able degree, and he understood scientific railroading in the 
abstract. Rock could utilize his critical and analytical 
gifts, and would gladly pay forthem. Sometimes theorists’ 
suggestions could be carried out with profit. This theorist 
must make no suggestions to Rock’s competitors. Like 
charity, the profit should begin at home. 

Impossible!" said Williams. There was finality in his 
tone. Few people spoke that way to Rock. It would have 
made a saint angry: also a sinner; but not Rock. Yet 
Rock deliberately asked: 

“To how many people have you shown the report, 
Williams?” 

The accountant flushed angrily. ‘‘ Only you,”’ he growled; 
‘‘and I'm sorry I've ——” 

“I’m not, and vou won't be, either. How much of the 
stock have you bought?” 

‘Why must I have bought any ?”’ Williams sneered. 

But Rock, who was looking at him meditatively, saw the 
merest gleam of a fleeting uneasiness in the accountant’s 
sharp gray eves, and he answered calmly: ‘‘ You wouldn't 
be human if you hadn't, knowing what you do. Now, let 
me give you some friendly advice, Williams. You sell what 
you have bought, and ——”’ 

‘““How do you ——” began Williams, still stubbornly 
defiant. 

‘‘My suspicious nature, I suppose,” said Rock, with a 
touch of resignation in his voice. ‘‘ Look here, Williams” 
there was an air of conscious patience about him as he went 
on—‘‘that stock is going down.”’ Williams could be of use 
to him in several ways. He saw what position the account- 
ant could fill. Frankness now was merely an advance 
payment. 

‘But it won't stay down. Youcan’t keep it down. Why, 
if Robinson wasn’t such an ass i 

Rock interrupted the accountant. 

‘Does he know what your report ——”’ 

The accountant interrupted Rock: ‘‘No, we didn’t get 
on. The London people don't love him, and he knows it, 
and he thinks I will make my report unfavorable in order 
to please my clients who don’t trust him. He tried to put 
obstacles in my way. The ass! Why, if he knew how to 
run a railroad, that stock i 

Precisely. But he doesn’t.’ Into Rock’s eyes came a 
look, alert, aggressive, that sparkled with a living intelli- 
gence: the look of a man who both thinks and fights, who 
both dreams and does. Williams, whose fear that he had 
made a mistake in his purchase of Virginia Central stock 
made him sharp-eyed, saw it, and the frown on his face 
disappeared. Rock went on, his voice not less kindly but 
more commanding, because he had estimated the account- 
ant’s price, and the value of services present and prospec- 
tive: ‘‘Sell that stock at once. I'll tell you when to buy it 
back. It’s going down, and going down fast. That report 
is merely delayed in transmission; see? Don't argue. 
When the time is ripe you can buy five thousand shares in 
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this office. Don’t worry about the margin. This is a per- 
sonal matter between you and me. But that report is not 
mailed until I tell you.” 

Some things lose nothing by repetition. The number of 
shares was one of them. Rock added, aiming straight at the 
breach in the fortifications: ‘‘The day you mail it you buy 
five thousand shares. I guarantee that the price will be 
lower than it is to-day. That same day you start on the 
books of the Roanoke & Western at your own price. I'll 
have a good deal of work for you all this year and next.” 

A flash burned in Williams’ eyes. He saw at a glance 
what Rock’s scheme would be—to acquire the control of 
the Virginia Central in the open market. Todo this cheaply 
he would depress the price of the shares. That was as 
2.24, Then the pricewould rise as he bought it in bulk; 
and then, once the control was in his possession, the price 
would rise still more, just before Mr. Sampson Rock, the 
daring individual speculator, sold the entire block to Mr. 
Sampson Rock, the conservative chairman of the executive 
committee of the Roanoke & Western Railroad. That 
was as 4+4=8. Efficiency was Williams’ monomania, 
and Rock, he saw with sympathetic enthusiasm, was highly 
efficient. Also, being an expert accountant, Williams, in 
less than-three seconds, figured that he himself stood to win 
$100,000 on that deal—and more, if he could be useful to 
Rock later. He was an honest man—that was why Rock 
had not dreamt of asking him to ‘‘doctor’’ the report 
and with praiseworthy enthusiasms; but too quick at 
ticker arithmetic for his own good. He controlled his 
exultation, and abjectly apologized to himself for what he 
was going to do by saying, with a carefully calculated 
shake of the head and a dubious tone of voice: ‘‘ Well, 
Mr. Rock, I——” 

“Yes, Wiiliams; it’s all right. I'll give you five minutes 
to sell your Virginia Central. You need not go short—if 
you don’t wish to.’’ Rock said this very deliberately. He 
knew what Williams would wish, therefore he finished: 
**Not too much of it; just enough for pocket-money.” 

Williams washuman. Hesaid: “I’m very much obliged, 
Mr. Rock. I——” 

*‘Don’t mention it. Remember, in five minutes Virginia 
Central begins to decline. If you've told any of your friends 
it was a good thing, it might be only fair to warn them to get 
out.” It wasa very nice touch. Williams felt that the Old 
Man hada heart. The Old Man knew Williams would think 
so; he also knew that if he did not advise Williams to tell 
his friends, Williams, being a decent chap, still would do it. 
And after a judicious pause, Rock added: ‘But be dis- 
creet. No details to anybody. And cuick, Williams.”’ It 
takes genius to advise a man who is in a hurry to get rich 
to make haste about it. 

“Thank you, Mr. Rock,’ repeated the accountant, his 
burning desiretorun out of the room making his voice sound 
husky as if with grateful emotion. Sampson Rock con- 
siderately held the door open for the ticker-stricken man, 
and said: ‘‘ Any time you have anything you think I ought 
to know, come and see me. And remember, Williams, I 
trust you,” he finished sternly, yet not unkindly. 

Rock did not so much think that every man had his price 
as that devotion, personal and impersonal, like everything 
else in this world, must be paid for. He was not yet rich 
enough to have lost the sense of proportion. He made 
money for others, in order that he might make money for 
himself. He was a highly intelligent man. 


Hu 
TILL looking as if he trusted Williams, Sampson Rock 
went to the front office. He approached the ticker and 
gazed intently on the printed letters and numbers of the 
tape—so intently that they ceased to be numerals and be- 
came living figures. Williams was ten million leagues away, 
and Rock's vision leapt from New York to Richmond, from 
Richmond to Biddleboro, from Biddleboro back to the 
glittering marble-and-gold boardroom of the Stock Ex- 
change. The tape-characters were like little soldier ants, 
bringing precious loads to this New York office, tiny gold 
nuggets from a thousand stockholders, men and women and 
children, rich and poor, ,to the feet of Sampson Rock. It 
may be there would be shrieks and sobs, pain-squeals and 
imprecations; but they would not-reach the ears of a man 
whose soul had soared so high that the entire State of Vir- 
ginia was spread before him in miniature, like an outrolled 
map, glowing and glittering polychromatically in a flood of 
sunshine. And through this map ran a line, not a ticker- 
tape, with towns instead of abbreviations or bridges instead 
of dashes, but a vein; and it was not a vein of human blood 
or of human tears, but of human sweat, a living thing, 
born of work, stretching tentacle-like arms everywhither, 
reaching to every corner of the State of Virginia, to the great 
Atlantic; and, more faintly, the same network of life-giving 
and life-creating veins extending to the Great River and 
the Great Lakes, and perhaps—if Sampson Rock lived 
long enough to realize the dream of every railroad emperor 
—even unto the golden remote Far West and the blue 

Pacific—from ocean to ocean. 


But how to bring all that to him? Those little 


soldier-ants on the tape must be trained to march, gold- 
laden, Sampson Rockward. They would, little by little, 
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make a vast mountain, and that mountain would turn the 
dreams into realities—not gold, but life, would Sampson 
Rock give to his fellow-men. The gold he would keep 
gold meant so little to them who only dreamed, so much to 
one who dreamt and also did! 

-Order out of chaos, a definite plan unraveled from the 
tangled sunbeams—it would not be difficult. He knew 
exactly what he wished to do. That was a great deal to 
start with; it was about ten million dollars’ worth more 
than the disorganized and leaderless mob who still owned 
the Virginia Central knew. And so the Virginia sunshine 
dimmed, and the visions faded, and in the place of the poet 
that had been dreaming in the office —the poet whose num- 
bers were of railroad tonnage—there returned to the side 
of the ticker a calculating machine, all steel —thoughts and 
desires and purpose all of the temper of steel. It was good 
advice a great man had given to an expert accountant in 
bidding him sell out his Virginia Central stock, not because 
it was too dear, but because it was too che ap! 

He walked into the customers’ room. Rock made his 
headquarters”’ with the firm of Daniel G. Dunlap & Co., 
having separate though adjoining offices, and keeping his 
own set of bookkeepers. The Roanoke & 
Western offices were on the floor below. 
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“Precisely. That gives you plenty of time And if 
you're real clever, Dan, you'll have more stock at thirty- 
eight than you have now.” 

**How much more?”’ 

“I'd begin buying on balance from forty-two down. 1 
want all there is floating around. Let somebody else clear 
for you. The stock in the office goes out with a becor 
blare of trumpets. See?” 

‘“* Ave, aye, sir!’’ Dunlap smiled. It was the kind of ar 





order he liked —the War Office he erai int! 
field: ‘‘Go in and win!"’—no har ng with useles 
instructions, no hampering with ' ary adm« 

from bureaucrats who thought nobody else knew anytl 
“Go in and win”; that was all! It called for the exe 


of those qualities of which he was, mistakenly, the proud 
He rather overestimated them as he underestimated the 
fact that much of his success as a stock manipulator 
due to the great fortune of Sampson Rock, which ke pthi 
always in ammunition, and to the guiding mind, alwa 
suggesting, tactfully, moves and counter-moves, mort 
vigor here, less dash there, feeling for weak spots every 
where and finding them, and concentrating the attack at 





What he said was law, however, whether 
Mr. Dunlap was present or not, and the 
Street, as well as the office, so understood. 
The firm did a good business because it 
was strong and was supposed to be “next 
to Rock.” But it really had outgrown 
a general commission business because 
Rock and his pools insured prosperity. 
Dunlap was courteous enough to the 
small customers, and gave them good 
service, but seldom gave what they really 
wanted, which was tips. But the small 
customers hoped on; some day, perhaps, 
they would be repaid for waiting. And 
so they waited, in the mean time getting 
their daily tips elsewhere, even taking 
them from the newspapers. 

Rock sought Valentine, who was em- 
ployed by both Dunlap and himself and 
received salaries from both. He asked: 

‘‘Has the Wall Street News Agency 
man been around to-day?” 

“Who? Gilmartin?” 

ia,” 

“No, sir; not yet.” 

“If he comes, send him in to me.” 
And Rock walked back to his private 
office. The eyes of Dunlap’s customers 
who sat before a huge quotation-board 
followed him yearningly. If only they 
had X-ray sight to pierce through the 
Old Man’s skull and read in the Old 
Man’s brain what was good to buy, what 
was good to sell! It never struck them 
that it was a particularly well-shaped 
head. A demoralizing thing, this practice 
of holding the tape within six inches of 
the eyes; all they could see after a while 
was a financial Moses smiting a rock with 
arod of gold, and astream of dollars gush- 
ing out. Looking to see exactly where to 
place the bag in order to fill it quickly 
that strained the eyes, also. 

Rock was looking at the ticker when 
Dunlap entered. 

‘*Good-morning, Sampson. Want to 
see me?’’ Dunlap was tall, stout, gray- 





haired, with a small mustache that THE KINNEYS 


drooped likea mandarin’s. He wasfrown- 
ing. That meant nothing. He always 








frowned, even when he made money. He 

was somewhat myopic, but would not 

wear glasses; the frown had become habitual from hi 
efforts to see. He was an excellent broker, with a sort of 
rudimentary imagination 

“Yes. Virginia Central is pretty high.’’ Rock did not 
raise his eyes from the tape. 

“How do you mean, high?” asked Dunlap. He had been 
buying the stock for the Old Man unostentatiously for some 
weeks. The Old Man, therefore, couldn't have been bearish 
on it very long. And even now the voice was not bearish; 
it could not mean that he really wished to sell the stock, 
that he had abandoned the campaign. 

“‘H-i-g-h,”’ spelled Rock, looking up. He was in a cheer- 
ful mood. 

Dunlap arched his eyebrows, let the corners of his mouth 
drop, and posed for the statue of resignation. At length 
he said mournfully: 

‘Shoot ahead.” 

‘It’s forty-eight,”’ said Rock. 

as Sg 

‘Well, it would look better at thirty-eight by the end of 
the week.” 

“This is Wednesday.” 


“It's Going Down, and Going Down Fast. Don't Argue” 
those points. The brain was Rock's always; but Dunlap 
was a good corps-commander, and Rock knew his streng 
and his weakness, and made the most of the one and 
protected himself against the other 

Dunlap said ‘Anything more?’ so briskly, yet so 
obv iously looking for a me vative re ply that Rock smiled 

‘‘No, Dan; I leave the details to you 

Dunlap hurried out of the office as if he feared Rock 
would change his mind. He was at the door when the Old 
Man's voice made him pause, a frown on his face 

“T say, Dan!” 

“Yes?” 

*‘Not too violently at first.” 

“All right.’"”, And Dunlap was off to the boardroom to 
distribute selling orders. Rock began once more to watch 
the tape. He was now onthe march. His vision was not in 
Virginia. He saw no life-giving, life-creating railroad. His 
mind had taken a calm, judicial attitude. He would see, 
coldly, critically, how Dunlap would carry out his orders, 
ready to prevent mistakes and to check inartistic excesses 
No zeal, no fire; only intelligence, dispassionate as mathe- 
matics. The game was indeed one of pure mathematics 
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Gilmartin. Come; what's on vour mind 
I thought you had som 


( 
Gilmartin, looking at the Old Man’s face 


it Was now impa e, perhaps too impa 
sive and Gilmartin continued And | 
wondered if ( martin ha 
business ¢ ) | t hat 
Realizing this, } " pea | 
Old Man could not t ! t 
i But ignorar litt to } 
aarr n Wa a) i ! i } 
ede Ro nar t I displea I 
He asked, wit! of ca kindne 
Have i 
Mr. Rocl i 1 f por 
cietieinianamanaiedl Gilmar Kked d netly phila 
throy It made Gilmartin very prompt 
look a t te t r tl ut t } 
n } } l is tl I } al ment t 
it one and the me time a 1 tip and the fact tha 
s, to make money out of the tip, which was nice, and to 
get news for his slips, which was | aut In the humar 
order of niceness, fir ne ambile hen the other H 
answered 
Yes, sir; I’m sorry to say that I have He hesitated 
and took another look at the tape What he saw ther 
made him say angrily Yes, sir; I'm decidedly sorr 
say | have The pup is now 46 By this time he 
almost believed his le and was on the verge of mourning 
his loss. A rich man’s sympatt f artistically arouss 


can do pleasing things. He hoped Rock was making n 
That would make him very sy 
Rock meant so much to Gilmartin! 

*H’m!” grunted Rock, who was watching the 
paper ribbon intently. The grunt did not have a part 
larly philanthropic sound 

“Yes, sir,” almost wept Gilmartin 

“‘H'm!” again came from Rock, who was not listening 
to anything but the ticker 

(Continued on Page 
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Young Cattle, Just Being Trailed to the Maturing Range from Texas Breeding Ranges 


HE GREAT AMERICAN STEER 


NCE upon a time, when stopping at a 
summer resort in the State of Wis- 
consin, I met a man from Texas, who 

had come North for the purpose of spending 
his money. He always bought all the frogs 
and minnows he liked when he went fishing; 
and any one who has summered at a Wiscon- 
sin resort knows that this requires heavy capital. It was 
likewise obvious that he came from Texas, because he 
could not stand up without leaning against something. 
If perched astride of a log he was at once firm and grace- 
ful, but no Texan has legs for standing purposes. Being 
interested in this stranger and his. obviously abundant 
money, I asked him where he got it. 

“Most of my money,” he admitted, ‘‘I got from three 
sources: cows, land and a public utility. I figured out 
early in life that, if you want to make money the best 
thing you can do is to get hold of something that people 
are obliged to have.” 

‘*Meaning cows?” I asked. 

‘Well, not so much cows. Did you ever see a man who 
had made any money out of cows? No man in Texas 
ever did, anyhow.” 

“Then you mean land?’ I passed over his evident 
modesty as to cow profits. 

“Well, not so much land,”’ he replied. ‘I have made a 
little money out of land. I bought a few hundred thou- 
sand acres a while back—paid from three to five cents an 
acre for it—and of late I have been selling it at two dollars 
and a half.”’ 

‘You would better keep on selling it,’’ I remarked to 
him sagely ; for at that time I knew all about everything, 
and was perfectly sure that land in Texas was not worth 
two dollars and a half an ucre. In passing I dislike to re- 
mark that this same gentleman is to-day selling a hundred 
thousand acres now and then at twenty-five dollars an 
acre. But some men have no business judgment. Only a 
few of us have that 

‘But now as to the public utility,” I resumed. 

“That is where I made plenty of money. You see, one 
of yny neighbors was a foolish sort of a fellow. He in- 
vented a yellow monkey that climbed up a stick. I put up 
the money for the patent and he gave me half. Now that 
yellow monkey———"’ And he became enthusiastic in his 
exposition of great commercial principles in connection 
with a public utility. ‘My friend,” he repeated at length, 
‘if you want to get rich, get hold of something the people 
have got to have.” 

This unthinking friend was from Ararat and wist it not. 
He spoke of a time between two great booms of Texas 
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the cattle boom and the land boom—the one of which 
was past and gone, the other of which had not yet dawned; 
and yet he treated lightly an industry that has no parallel 
in public importance. 

United States Steel has made over a thousand million- 
aires, largely through special privileges which allowed 
them to benefit Europe and rob America. The cow busi- 
ness of old, carried on with no special privileges and on the 
basis of wide-open competition, made twice or thrice that 
many millionaires, all clean, though mostly forgotten 
to-day and in large part no longer millionaires. It calmly 
took place as the chief industry of over one-half of the area 
of the United States. In ten Western States and Territo- 
ries it claimed over ninety per cent. of the earth. It put 
in governor's chairs six men who are there to-day, and 
Providence alone knows how many there were in the total 
in early days. It has in the Senate to-day three men, in 
the House twenty-one; in Congress are scores more who 
indirectly owe their places and power to this same source. 
When it comes to empires and principalities, large holdings 
of land by a few individuals, we need only look at the 
domains of King, Kennedy, Swenson, a hundred others in 
Texas; Mackenzie, Sylvester, Carey, Duke, Hartzel in 


Colorado; Haley in Wyoming; Parsons in 
Utah; Miller in California —scores of others 
all through the West who own dukedoms 
in their own names. There are no figures 
bigger than those who played the drama of 
the cows; and there is no drama which 
even to-day comes closer to the heart- 
strings of each and every one of us. 

Little dry-fed creatures, cows from Spain, horses from 
Morocco, by way of Spain and Mexico, swarmed un- 
counted in Texas before the war. A kingdom used raw- 
hide for nails and ate jerky for dessert. No Texan could 
sell cows any more than he could sell antelope on the hoof 

and the two species had large resemblance. Then came 
the Civil War, and cows were even more forgotten. 

Immediately after the war Texas was doing her best to 
give her acres to anybody who would take them, these 
immeasurable acres and leagues of land. We may ring 
down our curtain on scene one of the second act of the 
cow drama, leaving Texas trying to sell her domain at 
three or four cents an acre. 

Meantime some one had concluded to build a railroad 
across the plains and on to California. The Government, 
plus the railroad, found itself able to whip the Indians of 
the Northern plains, and segregated them on reservations 

which meant reservations for the use of white men later. 
Then old Uncle Sam awoke and rubbed his dear, foolish 
eyes. ‘‘We have gone and got the buffalo killed, and 
these beloved redmen of mine have got to eat meat—they 
ain't broke to breakfast foods—and here I am without 
meat!” he said. 

Texas answered this question, and answered it with 
cows. She went out in her dooryard and rounded up 
a million cows and drove some of them North for Uncle 
Sam. Nobody really knows the figures of the early cow 
trade either in numbers or prices. Some say that from 
two hundred thousand to two hundred and fifty thousand 
cattle went out of Texas in the year 1866. Others cannot 
trace one-tenth of that number. It is admitted that in 
1871, when the railroads had brought a certain perma- 
nency into the situation, over six hundred thousand cattle 
crossed the Red River for the Northern markets. It is 
admitted that in 1883 there were eight hundred thousand 
cattle driven North—three hundred herds that year ac- 
cording to statistician Andy Adams, whe is a good author- 
ity. These needed four thousand men andjthirty thousand 
horses to handle them. It is possible that in a single year 
a million cattle have been driven North from Texas. 

These are big figures; yet it is to be remembered that 
most of this great Northern movement was in the early 
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days one of ignorance, pure and simple. Most great 
discoveries are made by men and nations in doing the next 
best thing, such as trying to pay rent and taxes. While 
thus engaged Texas made a discovery. The immediate 
reason for driving North was the fact that the Government 
was paying ten cents a pound for Texas cows on the hoof 
delivered at the distant military posts scattered over the 
upper country. The Texas trail drover, who now came 
upon the scene, could perhaps buy the four-year-old steer 
in his own country for four dollars, six dollars or ten 
dollars, as the case might be. He could get thirty dollars, 
thirty-five dollars or forty dollars for this same cheap 
steer —which he did not figure had cost him anything at 
all if he had raised it himself. He knew precisely what it 
would cost him to drive that steer North. He could land 
it in Kansas for fifty cents; for six bits, on the upper 
Missouri River. It might cost him one dollar in the Indian 
Nations, because he would there perhaps have to hold the 
herd and turn it over in sections, as the issue to the tribes 
required. 

The trail drover was a good business man, and certainly 
no man in all the world ever knew the cow as did he. He 
could converse with a steer in its own language, and knew 
the most intimate thoughts of its heart at any hour in the 
day or night. He knew the cost of each item in his 
business. And yet this well-equipped business man for a 
long time did not see further than the end of his nose. 

Any Texas cowman knew that a difference existed in 
the animals produced in different districts. He could 
pick up little ‘‘coasters’” around Corpus Christi which 
would weigh six or seven hundred pounds when they 
were one hundred years old, all horns and legs. Or 
he could go farther West and buy the big rangy Nueces 
steers. He knew also vaguely that horses and cows from 
northern Texas were bigger, bulkier and hardier than those 
from the lower countries. Thus, all the time upon the 
verge of a great discovery, he finally made that discovery 
only by accident. 

Some cowman—whose name is forgotten if it was ever 
known—got to the market too late, and was obliged to 
winter a herd of cows and a remuda of horses somewhere 
in the North. It was then that he discovered the great 
truth that the northbound cow trail was foreordained, 
written in the stars. He found by accident, against his 
will, that the buffalo grass, the bunch grass, the various 
other plains grasses, taken in connection with unfailing 
clean water so abundant that the cows did not have to 
run themselves to death every other day to get to it, and 
taken also in conjunction with the sharp cold of winter 
which forced the animal to put on a provision of tallow 
for its self-preservation, would cause a Texas steer nearly 
to double in its gross weight. He found, to his absolute 
amazement, that very often a five-year-old Texas cow- 
horse, fully matured, would grow from an inch to an inch 
and a half in additional height on the Northern range, and 
would get to be in all ways bigger, stronger and hardier. 





The first drover who failed to sell his outfit sat down 
and wept. He wept more or less continuously until the 
next season, when he found that, facing sudden ruin, he 
had found sudden wealth. The winter or so in the North 
had multiplied his holdings by four! His animals would 
weigh almost double, and they would bring almost twice 
the price by reason of their superior quality in beef. Now 
this was a great and remarkable discovery, although it 
had long been written in the stars. It becomes the more 
interesting in that it took place at about the time American 
railroads began to cross the Western plains. This business 
of the trail drover, then, is Act Two of the drama of The 
Great American Steer. 

A few cattle went up the Pecos Valley in 1866—how 
many it is difficult to state. In the following year, 1867, 
the trail of the half-breed cowman, Jesse Chisholm, was 
established, and it ran straight up to a fateful storm-centre 
called Abilene, Kansas, where the new railroad offered 
a definite market and made possible more definite statis- 
tics. The trail to Abilene crossed the lands of the civil- 
ized tribes, the Cherokees and Chickasaws, and evaded 
the Kiowas and Comanches of the dry Western plains. It 
being thus relatively safe to drive cattle North, and there 
being some sort of a market, there were 25,000 cattl 
driven to Abilene in the summer of 1867. So much is 
known for a certainty, although very likely very many 
uncounted cows went also. It was found it required onl) 
about two months to drive from north Texas to Abilene 
Texas rubbed her eyes over this. In 1868 150,000 cows 
went up to Abilene. This was the real beginning of the 
most romantic pathway of the world, the Long Trail of 
the cattle days. 

In 1868 occurred certain phenomena of interest to 
students. The corn-belt feeders from the Mississippi 
Valley followed the railroad West. These farmers wanted 
cattle to feed. They bought them at Abilene, shipped 
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them back East to their nearest railfoad points, and thenc: 
drove to their farms 

The railroads in those days were meek and lowly 
They fought for this new business which had come up 
out of the ground. hey carried out West to Abilene vast 
numbers of those farmers who wanted cheap cows 


farmers who might take one thousand head of OWS apleck 
Such purchases required money, and 1 the banks of 
the Middle West got strictly into the gam They would 


back to any limit the reputable farmer who would go West 
and buy cows to ship to the corn lands 
these for everybody! Much vaunting us to what a grand 
country was this America! 
as prices kept on going up— just as we are happy to-day, 
and exalt Uncle Joe Cannon as the savior and bulwark of 
the country, and delight ourselves in proclaiming to all 
the world our industrial and commercial importance 
In 1871 over six hundred thousand counted cows 

pe rhaps two hundred thousand or three hundred thousand 
more uncounted —were delivered at the railroad by mid 
summer. Some nice little orders from dear old Uncle San 
and the beef ring at Washington came in to the Souther 
Fort Buford, on the Missouri River, asked for 
ten thousand head yearly to feed the Indians of that part 
of the country A contract for six million pounds of beef 
on the hoof, deliverable at an army post, caused no Texas 


Golden days 


Everybody was happy as long 


drovers 


trail drover to bat an eye; an order for a million and a 
half pounds of beef was som« thing to be sneezed at Ihe 
cow business of the West had sprung at once into giganti 
proportions 

Yet all this time land remained practically worthless in 
the Southw est, even though some Northern capitalists had 
been taking up seas of Texas scrip at Austin about this 
time. Surveyors would formerly locate lands for cowmen 
for one-third the land Now they began to ask one-half 
The trail drover of the time was opulent and careless 


Sometimes he was rich, and always picturesque A new 
figure in our national history, he helped write lurid local 
history in detail for the newly opening refons A new 
railroad, the Santa Fe, has now reached as far west as 
Newton, which latter is a cow town for just one year and 


the worst of all the cow towns during its brief day. Eleven 
men are killed in one night, all with boots and guns 

, in this town of Newton Here begin the early indeli 
ble days ol the American Wild West 

Now the new railroad drops down as far as Wichita, 
closer to the Kansas border, and Wichita needs a new 
town marshal every week or so Abilene is deserted 
Cows, like water, find their level, and this is at the end of 
the shortest drive. The Wichita boomers push far down 
into the Indian Nations, meet the he rds, and urge them to 


drive to Wichita. The old Chisholm trail still carries 

cows to the Northwest, but they are more apt now to find 

the railroad at Ellsworth, sixtv-five miles from Abilene, 

the latter town having now little left except her graveyard. 
( inued i 4) 4 
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Roger Sullivan 


" HY doesn’t Roger quit? 

He’s been in polities in 
the city of Chicago for twenty 
years. He's got two million 
dollars. It costs him money 
every day he stays in. And he 
doesn’t want to be elected to 
anything. He never runs for 
office any more. Why doesn’t 
he quit?” 

“Well, I'll tell you. I’ve 
talked to him aboutit. It’s like 
this: When he was probate- 
court clerk, and when he ran for 
county-court clerk, there were 
a lot of boys that got out and 
helped him. They were good 
to him then, and they put him 
under a lot of obligations. It 
was a long time ago, and Roger’s got most of those old 
scores paid off. But there are still a good many of the boys 
that haven't got anything yet. They're out in the cold. 
No jobs or anything. And Roger thinks he’s got to settle 
with them before he quits. He's got to get them some- 
thing before he leaves. That's right, ain't it? He can't 
quit before he’s square with all of them. See?” 

This conversation may be put down as the most artless, 
but the most authoritative, draft of the political platform 
of Roger Sullivan, Democratic National Committeeman 
from Illinois 

It is a platform that seems to William Jennings Bryan, 
of Nebraska, to be lamentably deficient at certain points. 
It neglects to inquire, for instance, whether or not the man 
who is a friend of Mr. Sullivan's is also a friend of the 
Filipinos 

Next to a statesman’s platform come his methods. 

There was a political editor who went to the last Demo- 
cratic State Convention. He couldn't do anything for Mr. 
Sullivan in his paper. But on the night before the con- 
vention he did happen to run across a small political fact 
that he thought might be interesting to Mr. Sullivan. So 
he went to Mr. Sullivan and told him about it. It wasa 
very small fact 

*‘What can I do for you?” said Mr. Sullivan. 

“You can give me the platform as soon as the conven- 
tion committee gets it drawn up." 

The next morning, when the political editor was at a 
point quite distant from the convention hall, there was a 
knock on the door. Mr. Sullivan stood outside, extremely 
hot and extremely damp. 

“Where have you been?” said Mr. Sullivan. “I’ve 
looked for you everywhere. Here's the platform.” 

This little act of Mr. Sullivan's did not shed any light 
on any great social problem. It simply made him a 
friend 

From Mr. Sullivan’s methods with his friends to Mr. 
Sullivan's methods with his enemies is quite a jump. 

One of Mr. Sullivan's enemies took the trouble to go out 
and carry the 'Steenth Ward in Chicago just before the 
Democratic State Convention of 1904. He had all the 
delegates from that ward in his pocket. 

“But what was the use? Why did I take the trouble to 
carry that ward? What was the use?”’ 

‘Why, were you unseated?”’ 

“Oh, Sullivan didn’t even take the trouble to do that! 
I didn't guess there was going to be anything wrong. 
There was no contest. I wasn't unseated. But there 
weren't any tickets for me. I simply couldn't get into 
the seats reserved for my ward. Nothing doing. No 











Roger Sullivan 


tickets at all. Lost, strayed or stolen. And before 
I got through arguing with the sergeant-at-arms 
the convention adjourned.” 

The incident of the political editor and the incident 
of the man who carried the ’Steenth Ward, when 
carefully matched and thoughtfully contrasted, may 
do something toward explaining the fact that most 

Illinois Democrats, when deciding whether to be friendly 
to Mr. Sullivan or hostile to him, incline gradually toward 
the former alternative. 

Before Mr. Sullivan was a politician he was a machinist. 
Some people say he hasn’t changed much since. 

But it is certain, at least, that Mr. Sullivan soon gave up 
being a working machinist and took to being an employ- 
ing machinist. He rose in business as he rose in politics. 
As a contractor and as a manufacturer of gas he changed 
in twenty years from a poor, Irish country lad to a double 
millionaire. As a politician he changed in twenty years 
from a fighting, obliging member of a precinct club to the 
leader of the Democratic party in Illinois. 

Such was Mr. Sullivan when Mr. Bryan, returning from 
the Orient, began to rise, in a burst of splendor, on the 
Eastern horizon of the United States. 

But between Mr. Bryan and Nebraska there loomed a 
big, black object. This was Sullivan. 

Mr. Bryan waved his hand at the object and looked 
again. It was still there. 

Then Mr. Bryan wrote a letter to a friend, and the friend 
went to the object and suggested that no place had been 
reserved for it in the designs now being prepared for a 
newer and more chaste Democratic landscape. Wouldn't 
Mr. Sullivan kindly take his pen in hand and write a few 
words ordering his own political execution? Wouldn't he, 
without any fuss, separate himself from his own member- 
ship in the Democratic National Committee? 

Mr. Sullivan was not angered. He was bewildered. 
Why should a man resign from something that he had? 
And echo, from the wide borders of County Clare, of 
County Limerick and of County Cork, answered: “Why?” 

Mr. Bryan, having delivered a few more lectures on the 
ease with which international peace can be secured, looked 
again for domestic peace in the direction of Illinois. Sul- 
livan was still there, a large, plutocratic object in a simple, 
Democratic prospect. And more than that: smitten by 
the rays of the rising sun of ‘‘The Next President,” the 
object had begun to cast a long, black shadow across the 
United States. The anger of Mr. Bryan had made Mr. 
Sullivan a national character. 

The next scene was at Peoria, at the Democratic State 
Convention. 

‘*How many delegates do you think you'll have?” said 
Henry Barrett Chamberlain to Mr. Sullivan. 

*T think about 1035,” said Mr. Sullivan. 

It turned out that he had 103s. 

This shows that Mr. Sullivan, although he may not 
know what the people think, knows what the delegates 
think. If he and Mr. Bryan could only get together they 
would be invincible. 

Mr. Sullivan had not said much in public before the con- 
vention. Many years ago it was reported that he had 
ventured to compose a political maxim. It was this: 

‘‘Never tell a man that on the tenth of next June, at 
half-past eleven in the morning, you will knock him down 
at the corner of Wentworth Avenue and Forty-fourth 
Street. Wait till the tenth of June comes, and then see 
whether or not he’s at that corner, and how you feel.” 

True to this profound political principle, Mr. Sullivan 
had awaited the convention without any unnecessary 
conversational explosions, When the convention had 
adjourned he talked. He said: 

“‘T am grateful to my friends.’ 

What his friends had done was enough. They had dis- 
obeyed ‘The Next President”’ by voting down a resolu- 
tion calling for Mr. Sullivan’s resignation. And they 
had again disobeyed ‘‘The Next President”’ by giving the 
Bryan boom an enthusiastic indorsement after Mr. Bryan 
had said that he wouldn't accept any indorsement from 
them unless they had first decapitated Mr. Sullivan. 


’ 


October 13, 1906 


A few years ago Mr. Sullivan went to Ireland. While 
there he looked up the town from which his ancestors 
came. Having found it, and having established himself 
in the most commodious local inn, he sent out heralds and 
town-criers and messenger-boys and the like, and sum- 
moned all Sullivans to a dinner. They came. Distance 
was no difficulty and age was no impediment. When 
they were finally massed in the neighborhood of the inn, 
their numbers surprised the oldest family expert. But 
the American relative was unabashed. What he wanted 
to do was to honor himself by satisfying every appetite 
and every thirst that could lay claim to the name of Sul- 
livan. It was a spacious occasion. And when, after hav- 
ing ingratiated himself with all of his twenty-third cousins, 
the American relative returned to America, he brought a 
few of the cousins back with him, because he knew where 
he could give them a start. 

This was the most characteristic incident of all. Of 
course, Mr, Sullivan cannot give everybody the consider- 
ation that a Sullivan has to have. It would be presump- 
tuous to expect anything like that. But when the relatives 
have been cared for there is plenty for the friends, and 
when the friends have been cared for there is something 
for the acquaintances. All others look elsewhere. They 
must be relatives, friends or acquaintances of somebody 
else—and that somebedy else ought to get busy for them. 
They are his territory. 

It is a simple philosophy. It fails to see the necessity 
for Social Reform. If everybody will look after his own 
crowd, everything will be all right. Why bother about 
income-taxes, governmentally-owned railways and anti- 
trust laws? 

It is for this reason that the contest between the Bryan 
idea and the Sullivan idea in Illinois is interesting. It 
is a contest between Political Principles and Personal 
Services, between elevating the masses and helping indi- 
viduals, between worrying about people you don’t know 
and getting jobs for people you do know. 


The Metropolitan’s New Head 


FTER all, there is nothing which so interests good 
Republicans as that which has interested a King, 
and so the new head of the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York, Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, begins with a first-class 
claim to American attention. For, before he sailed for 
this land of the free, King Edward gave him a long and 
friendly audience, at which Sir Purdon outlined his plans 
for the American museum in such a way as to impress 
the King deeply, and cause him to say that he should 
watch his work here with great interest. The King even 
added that he wished it were possible for him to view the 
result of Sir Purdon’s completed labors. 

After all, Clarke himself is a cosmopolitan rather than 
an Englishman. It has commonly been published that he 
was born in Ireland: in County Dublin, in fact. That, 
however, is a mistake. He is a Londoner of Londoners, 
a veritable cockney, by place of birth, for he was born, 
sixty years ago, in a house on the Strand, than which no 
part of London is more typically of its heart. But his 
cosmopolitanism began with his ancestry. Both of his 
grandfathers were English, but his father was born in 
Ireland, and both of his grandmothers were Irish. 

From the first, everything has tended to make Clarke a 
citizen of the world. A Londoner, with so much of Irish 
ancestry, he received his general education in France. 
Then, in England, at the National Arts Training Schools, 
he was given a technical education, followed by the study 
of architecture. He is not a university man, but after 
formally entering the profession of architecture, he was 
promptly given important governmental and museum 
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work—his bent being early recognized-—and before long 
he found himself commissioned to visit various parts of 
the world for the South Kensington, the great London 
museum of which he was to become the head. 

To say that Clarke traveled widely only half expresses 
it. He has not only reached the curious and out-of-the- 
way corners of the world—not only, for example, house- 
boated for weeks on the lakes of Cashmere—but he has 
stayed lengthily in various regions, studying modes of 
work and art. For two years he lived in India. For two 
years he lived in Persia. He has sat by the side of 
Oriental rug-makers, watched them, helped them, learned 
the secrets of their craft. He has worked with the glass- 
makers of Venice and with the glassmakers of India. He 
has mastered the secrets of the making and the com- 
position of much of the Asiatic and European textiles and 
pottery. It has been said of him that he is not only an 
antiquary, but a chemist, scientist, architect, craftsman, 
artist, archeologist and almost an alchemist. His friends 
declare that he stands alone in his combined knowledge 
of how things are made and what they ought to look like, 
from an artistic standpoint, when completed. That his 
father and his father’s father were makers of telescopes 
shows that his tendency to fine handiwork is inherited. 

He has always been ready to look into things American. 
When in New York a quarter of a century ago, he made 
a special trip to Albany for the sake of seeing the Capitol 
then in course of having its many millions spent upon it 
for he knew that the striking experiment was in progress, 
under the direction of Richardson, of altering a building 
begun as Italian into the style of Gothic. 

And so Sir Purdon Clarke does not come to the Metro- 
politan with any narrowness of outlook. Indeed, he 
seems to be more of an American than as if he were 
American-born—that is to say, it is the American who 
would, after all, be most liable to overrate what he sees in 
Europe and underrate what he sees in America, and 
especially in the realm of art. 

‘‘Some of the best artists in England are American- 
born,’”’ remarks this man of London unexpectedly; and 
he continues: ‘‘Such men as Sargent and Abbey and the 
recently deceased Whistler show of what American art 
and artists are capable. Abbey was chosen by the King 
to paint the scene of the Coronation. It was more than a 
hundred years ago that an American, Benjamin West, 
was deservedly given the Presidency of the Royal Acad- 
emy. American artists should find it possible to obtain a 
greater share of appreciation and of financial reward at 
home. They ought not to be compelled to go to Europe 
for their most important recognition.” 

No cockneyism here, one sees, but the desire to give 
America due appreciation. In every line he looks to this. 
‘‘Why, your Paul Revere, one of your great patriots —the 
famous rider, you know—was among the famous gold- 
smiths of his time, ranking with Paul Lamarie.” 

Sir Purdon is not of those who think that only paintings 
and statuary represent art. ‘‘ Within the classification 
of ‘Fine Arts,’”’ he says, ‘“‘should be included not only 
paintings and statuary, but pottery, glassware, textiles 
and cognate branches.”’ 

We are not surprised, after this, to learn that Sir 
Purdon is practical-minded in what he plans to do. He 
holds that it is the proper mission of a museum to look 
not only to the satisfaction of intelligent curiosity, not 
only to the promotion of art, but to the good of practical 
manufactures. In particular, he hopes to build up an 
important collection of American textiles, which will be 
practically valuable in manufacturing results as well as 
interesting from an artistic standpoint. 

He is a genial man, with a great deal of personal charm 
He is of hardly more than medium height. He has a 
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SERIOUS AND FRIVOLOUS FACTS 


ABOUT THE GREAT AND 


slightly drooping mustache, and his gray hair per- 
sists in trying to curl, ina sort of boyishness of effect, 
above the ears. His eyes are shrewd and keen, his 
fingers long and slender—the eyes and the fingers of 

a man who, so those who know him declare, can tell 
the false from the true, the imitation from the 
genuine, almost by instinct He has not yet made 
acquaintance with problems of American housekeeping, 
as he has not yet fetched his family from England, but 
is living at one of the clubs. 

It was for his labors as the head of the South Kensington 
Museum that knighthood came to him, a few years ago, 
and on his departure for America there was conferred 
upon him an honor which he values even more highly, 
that of a commandership in the Victorian Order, a per- 
sonal honor conferred upon those who have done what is 
considered direct service to the Crown. 

Sir Purdon knows that it is still possible to pick up 
beautiful things in Europe; that museums and collectors 
have not yet monopolized them all. He dearly loves a 
bargain, too, and gleefully tells how, wishing to purchass 
a superb piece of wood-carving by Grinling Gibbons, he 
was repelled by the exorbitant price set upon it, of over 
four thousand pounds, but, by waiting for an auction sale 
of the estate, secured it for three hundred! 

Recently, in Brussels, Clarke came upon an old building 
in course of demolition. His eye was caught by an ancient 
carved newel. He offered to buy it; the man, caring 
nothing for it, indifferently sold it for a dollar and a 
half. But a little examination brought to light a number 
of others, and thereupon began a campaign. The second 
was sold at an advance of a dollar. The third made a 
preposterous jump, it gradually having dawned upon 
the owner that here was a man not only with a queer taste 
for old rubbish, but with a pocketbook to empty in the 
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NEAR GREAT 





Clarke, 
and did not come 


acquisition! to check his too swift lk aps of price, 
went away back until 
Then the campaign recommenced, the man's 
chastened a trifle, but Clarke determined to let not a 
They yained for, 
one, and the last was sold to him for thirty dollars 
cheap at that!” 
His ideas in regard to “fakes 
*** Fakes’ are manufactured to fill the demand,” he says 
“So many that 


next morning 


ideas 
were bar; one by 
“And 
laugh 


single new el escape 


says Sir Purdon with a reminiscent 
are practical and sensible 
people want antiques uns¢ rupulous 
persons step to the front with something to satisfy then 
‘Veritable old 
inevitable that there should be copies or imitations when 
of genuines short Museums Well, 
yes, even museums, with their expert buving, may now 
and then be But it is only a question of time 
before a mistake of that sort ered. ‘Fakes’ in 
the Metropolitan?” He Oh, possibly a few 
certainly not many And if there are not 
among the objects that have been purchased, but in some 
of the admirable for ex 
hibition, and it would be very foolish to make a fuss about 
a very few doubtful things, if there are any, among a 
large number that are ble, and thereby 
anger the donors and very probably lose all chance of 


masters’ are in such demand that it is 


the supply runs 
deceived 
is discov 
smiled 
a few, they are 
loaned 


collections which are 





genuine and valu 


loans being made into bequests From which it is clear 
that Sir Purdon is not without the wisdom of the serpent 
as well as the innocence of the dove 

And he adds, with a delightfully economical suggestion 
of not wasting what has been acquired, that even “‘ fake: 
when owned by a museum, need not be thrown away! 

For many an imitation ‘old master’ is a really good 
example of painting, and, when properly labeled as a 


modern production, may be of value as an example of 
modern pictorial art! 


Although he 


to come upon a hidden prize, experience has 


well knows that it is possible 





to be wary of a wonderful work of art coming mysteriou 
to light 
syndicate beneath it, 

American art, he sa 
assured when all the 


‘“‘Whether or not it is genuine, there is usually a 
busily boosting up the price 
e, will have its future 


s with a smi 


neumbent 


people who now feel 


upon them to attend the annual Horse Show shall feel it 
| 


equally incumbent to attend the great annual art exhibi 
tions. American architecture, which is so often the object 
of criticism abroad, finds in him a warm friend. “It 
quite holds its own with the present-day architecture of 
the rest of the world,”’ he says 

Of course, there will be vears before his plans, if ap 
proved by the trustees and welcomed warmly, can be 
carried out. In time, more governmental help may be 


ducation There may be 


when the b 


given, as encouragement for ¢ 


donations oadening 


more munificent private 
work becomes better understood At present a building 
is in course of construction which will contain a large room 
for a lecture-hall. It is possible that, in the 
years, there will be, in connection with the Museum, 
schools of the fine art metal, and pottery, 
and textiles, hoped that a system will be 
developed of lending, to other institutions throughout the 


course of 


in wood, and 


and glass. It is 


country, casts, reproductions or models of famous articles 
and the establishment of such a circulation department 1 
one of the pe rsonal desires of the new director 

So this man from across seas has come to the greatest 


of our museums with the warm desire to upbuiid all that 


is best in the possibilities of American art A practical, 
economical man, he, a business man as well as an antiquar 

“The principal reason for the spending of money 1s that 
we endeavor to make it reproductive,’’ he says; and, if 


this be the feared foreign influence, the Metropolitan is 


fortunate in having a London head, 
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VAITI OF THE ISLANDS 





Neither the Bluejackets nor the Officer Ever Forgot that Night’s March 


HE wide, still waters of Coral Bay were turning glassy 
pink under the sunset afterglow. The Sybil’s boat, 
rowing rapidly toward the schooner, left, as it went, 

1 long, ugly flaw upon the stainless crystal of the sea. It 
was very still and the night was coming down. 

Even in that uncertain twilight, the color of the boat as it 
‘ut through the pale-hued water stood out strange and 
sinister. Most boats are white in tropic seas: the Sy bil’s 
had always been snowy as her own graceful hull. Now 
they were vivid scarlet, and the ship herself had a wide band 
of scarlet around her counter and flew a scarlet flag at her 
masthead 

Any islander could have told you at a glance what the 
things meant. The schooner was “recruiting’’—conveying 
natives from the wild cannibal islands of the New Hebrides 
to the Queensland sugar plantations. Ten pounds a head 
was paid for the men on their arrival, and it was politely 
supposed that these ignorant heathen had one and all been 
duly engaged under a contract to serve three years, at a 
wage of five pounds a year. How much they understood 
of contracts, and where and what they 
thought Australia might be—and what were the means 
employed to get them on board the ship nobody asked. 
Saxon was not the man to answer, if any one had. 

W hy he had temporarily deserted the pleasant, peaceful 
islands of the Eastern Pacific and gone “ blackbirding”’ 
in the wild and wicked and fever-smitten groups of the 
West was Saxon’s own affair. Doubtless he had his rea- 

ns; possibly they were satisfactory. But there is reason 
to believe that about Apia and Papeete at this time he was 
characterized as a liar and a villain who was running away 
because it was unsafe for him to stay and risk his neck 
al men. This is not the history of Captain 
Saxon; at least not all of it. From such a recital as that 
may the Young Person of Sixteen deliver us! It must 
therefore be enough to say that, for sufficient reasons, the 
captain decided to shift his headquarters to the New 
Hebrides, and immediately did so, leaving behind him 
scores with which this tale has nothing 


e 





times wages 


mong henest 


certain unsettled 
to do, 

He was not new to th» islands or the natives, having been 
one of the most notorious of the sandalwood traders in 
The sandalwood was gone, and of the 
money he had made by it, not even the memory remained 
But there was still something in the labor trade, and Saxon 
liked the lawless atmosphere of the place 


years gone by. 


Vaiti remembered the islands well, though she had only 
and she was glad to have the e: 
When the recruiting boat left the 
f ,and 
drew up on the beach to negotiate with the islanders, she 
always sat in the stern, with a very smart little Winchester 
i took command, if her father was 
for the New Hebrideans 


where 


been there as a child 
ment of the 


schooner (guarded by a companion full of armed men 





char ire 


rifle across her knees 
not there. Very 


nave long memories 


al 





often he was not; 


) and there was many a spot 

Saxon had run up so many bad, black scores in the sandal- 
wood days that he could not hope for success 
he had minded that Harris usually took 
command of the covering boat —a post of comparative secu- 
rity that suited him very well—while the dauntless Vaiti 
managed all the rea) business and seldom came back with 
an empty bag 


or safety, if 


in going ashore 


Editor's Note — This is the fourth of a series of five stories, each 
independent of the others, but all dealing with Vaiti of the Isiands. 
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They had good luck, on the whole, and not 
many narrow escapes. Coasting around the 
notorious island of Mallicolo or Malekula, they 
succeeded in obtaining about forty natives in a 
week or two. Saxon was well pleased and 
began to count up his profits. Also he began 
to drink again. 

Then it was that trouble came, as trouble 
generally does, out of a fair-seeming sky. 

Half a dozen natives had been given up to 
the missionaries, on the far side of Malekula, 
to hand over to the British gunboat, Alligator, 
which at that time was cruising about the 
islands, intent on punishing the Malekulans for 
a more than usually atrocious murder of whites. 
The tribes to which the culprits belonged had 
taken fright and were anxious to save them- 
selves at any cost. The missionaries, when 
asked by them, consented to take charge of the 
prisoners, but refused to keep them any longer 
than could possibly be helped, since they did 
not consider themselves judges or jailers. At this point, 
the Sybil turned up, and the missionaries, hearing she was 
bound for Parrot Harbor, where the Alligator was certain 
to call, put the men on board and engaged Saxon to hand 
them over to the Parrot Harbor Mission, receiving from 
the missionaries there the price of their passage, which 
the man-of-war would doubtless refund. 

Saxon, understanding that he had not to meet the Alli- 
gator, undertook the job at a rather excessive rate, and 
brought the prisoners over as agreed, but, finding that the 
Parrot Harbor Mission refused to pay the passage-money 
until the man-of-war arrived, he went into a towering rage 
and abused everybody. Wait for the Alligator? Not he! 
He had something else to do, and he wouldn't have any 
gunboat that ever sailed the sanguinary waters of the 

’acific poking her nose into any of his business. He had 
been promised the money as soon as he arrived, and the 
money or its equivalent he meant to have, or know the 
reason why. Off he went out to sea again, taking with him 
the whole six prisoners, and openly declaring his intention 
either to hold them for ransom or run them down to the 
Queensland plantations, as seemed most convenient. 

Next day the Alligator appeared, and her commander 
was informed of the occurrence. Saxon, master of a miser- 
able labor schooner, had run off with prisoners of war 
belonging to a British gunboat, defied the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and offered open disrespect to the Crown! The 
commander, an iron-faced, flinty-eyed disciplinarian of the 
toughest school, and a first-class pepper-pot into the bar- 
gain, nearly 
choked with rage 
and indignation 
Out went the 
Alligator again, 
full steam ahead, 
making the cap- 
tain’s dainty suite 
of cabins tremble 
like an ill-set jelly 
in thestern, as the 
ship forged along 
at thirteen knots 
an hour, blacken- 
i the crystal 
y with trails of 
smoke, and look- 
ing implacably 








about for the 
offending Sybil. 
That delin- 


quent of the high 
seas was farther 
off than might 
have been sup- 
posed, The wind, 
though light, was 
in her favor, and 
she had rnanaged 
to get around the 
far end of the 
island, and down 
the other side, to 
Coral Bay, eighty 
miles off, before 
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the Alligator came up with her, late in the afternoon. 
Once caught, her shrift was short. The prisoners were at 
once transferred; Saxon was arrested and taken on board 
the man-of-war, and his ship was confiscated—‘‘just to 
learn him’’—as Gray (who had throughout viewed his 
captain’s proceedings with sour and silent disapproval 
was heard to remark—not without a little I-told-you-so 
satisfaction. 

And so it came about that Vaiti, returning with the boat 
from an unsuccessful recruiting expedition, and not in the 
best of humors to begin with, was met on her arrival with 
extremely unpleasant news. 

“We're took, cap’n we're took, ma’am!”’ shouted Gray 
over the bulwarks, as the boat nosed along the side of the 
schooner. He added a rapid account of the calamity, but 
was careful to suppress his personal feelings of delight. 

The smart young lieutenant who had been left in charge 
of the ship came and looked down at the boat. He wanted 
to know what sort of person it might be who was addressed 
with this extraordinary hail. He had under the 
impression that the ‘‘captain”’ of the Sybil had been left 
two hours ago, sullen and swearing, in the cells of H. M. S. 
Alligator. 

What he saw was a red-painted boat, manned by four 
stalwart native seamen, and steered by an extremely hand- 
some olive-faced young woman, who looked up at him, with 
eyes that seemed to dart black lightning under their beauti- 
fully drawn brows, as she listened to the boatswain’s story. 
She wore a dainty, lacy, white muslin frock, and carried a 
Winchester rifle in her lap. 

Second-Lieutenant Tempest, who had been cursing his 
luck up to that moment, suddenly became reconciled to the 
uninteresting job on which he was engaged. It is just con- 
ceivable that his commander might have selected another 
officer to perform the duty if he had been aware of its pos- 
sible alleviations; for Mr. Tempest was notoriously given 
to scrapes with a soupgon of petticoat in them, and had 
already imperiled his career more than once after this 
fashion. But Commander the Hon. Francis St. John 
Raleigh had not seen ‘‘Captain’’ Vaiti; so he sent Mr. 
Tempest to take possession of the Sybil, and slept the sleep 
of the well-conscienced and well-dined that evening in his 
velvet armchair. It might 
perfectly stuffed to him had his dreams been concerned 
with what was happening a few hundred yards away. 

Mr. Tempest, smiling like the godmother beast of his own 
ship, offered his hand to the sullen beauty as she swung 
herself up the Sybil’s side. Vaiti tossed it indignantly 
away, favored him with another black-lightning glance that 
reduced his susceptible sailor-heart to pulp, and stalked 


been 


have seemed somewhat less 
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“No You Talk, You Listen, You Kapitani with um Wooden Face,” Spat Vaiti 
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aft like an offended Cleopatra. Tempest, persistently the schooner was clear of the land, so that they should tell — the schoon« ew that \ , , le of u 
\ following, poured out explanations, apologies; smiled no tales. With good luck, everything should be over and it her worst The ¢ laugh \ rvling laug! 
I consolations, promises. Vaiti began to think that civility the Sybil far out to sea in less than a couple of hou N N hit hurt | | ke he sa 
might possibly avail her something, and began to melt by { ! ‘ er we avy ha th a coquettisl 
carefully calculated degrees. Before very long she was Of the disgrace of Lieutenant Tempest there is no need t at t in he Va 
i sitting on the main hatch with Tempest, beside her, holding — tell at length The decline of an officer fri tu and _— night, despite h-and-rea idvent n whicl 
4 her hand unreproved, and continuing his consolations. honor, his desertion of a post which ev profe \ el la } 
, The commander was very angry, no doubt, but he was a_ instinct should have compelled him to keep, i ‘ ui i more ‘ he Va 
‘ good sort at bottom, and perhaps he would not really seize subject, as, fortunately, it is not a common « t 
j } the ship. She would be sent to Fiji, no doubt, and Saxon n brief, invited the young man to leave the st ( i he da ftenat it of the wa 
' 


might possibly be imprisoned, but it would all come out all unguarded and slip ashore at : 
right —trust him! And he would take very good careof the boring trader's shanty There no such place, of I'y n't take much for ‘er fa ! ily face 
: | Sybil and her charming “ captain.”’ course, but Tempest did not } ft 
, Vaiti, still smiling sweetly, dug her nails into the wood to follow Vaiti wherever she directed rhe dinghy wa Wi f hask me. ] , = iol Whee 
i} of the hatch at her side. Underneath all this verbiage got out softly and cautious and, with muttled oar egint o he eclar { in, jar 
she foresaw the reality of serious 1 Wa ba isl | 
trouble. Why had her father pipe Not the keepit t} 
been such a fool? What could be en 
| done to save the ship? There 
seemed no way of helping Saxon 
himself. If the commander proved 
implacable, to prison he must go 
Well, that would not break any 
bones; but the loss of the Sybil — if 
such a disaster was indeed possible 
must be averted at any cost. She 
did not believe Mr. Tempest’s smil 
| ing assertion. The commander had 
, ' threatened to confiscate the ship, 
and most probably he would. At 
% any rate, the risk was too great t« 
it face. The schooner must not be 
} taken to Fiji. 
j f The wily brain was hard at work 
iG as she sat on the hatch, listening 
with a gentle smile and soft, down- 
cast, maidenly eyes to Tempest’s 
lovemaking, and answering now 
} and then in her pretty Polynesian 
“pidgin-English”’—so much sim- 
pler and less grotesque than the 
| “béche de mer talk” of the Mela- 
\ ‘ 











nesian Islands. 
If he could be got out of the way, 
\) L and the marines suddenly over- 
powered, the schooner might slip off 
around the corner of the headland 
in the dark and get nearly a hundred 
miles away before daylight with th 
| steady wind that was blowing out- 





beach and the rattle of carelk 
handled oar 

What the fools makin’ such a 
row for isked GiTray “The i] 
ave the Halligator on to : 


side the glassy, landlocked harbor of 1 
Still Vaiti said nothing, but stood 


Coral Bay. There was just enough 
i air stirring at this farthest point to 

allow her to get out, and once off sh« 
| could show her heels in a way that 
{ would astonish even a British gun- 
) 
i] 


like a statue on the deck, iistening 





boat. Of course, the latter would 
easily overhaul her in an open chase, 
but Vaiti did not purpose any such 
folly. There was many a perilous 
\ ! inlet and passage among those dan- 
gerous, ill-surveyed islands where 
the Sybil could safely go, but where 

; the Alligator could not venture 
! Let them only gain a day, and wh« 
was to say whither they had flown 
into the wide wastes of the Pacific 
Once beyond pursuit, paint and 
other disguises would so alter the 








as 








ship that no one could identify her Harris, Who was Rather Frightened at Her Demeanor, Got Him Away 
her name could be changed, and the 

Mary Ann, or the Nautilus, would innocently sail the seas they slipped away unheard. So far ¢ 
formerly polluted by the presence of the naughty Sybil. the lieutenant that he did not even nots 
It was certainly worth trying. of his men, who were all lying very ably and complete What tl 








I f As for Tempest, she had a plan concocted to get rid of | shanghaied in the hold 
“tr 


ae him almost as soon as the matter entered her mind. She In less than 
f | left him, by and by, solacing himself with fresh turtle steak the stretch of | 
g in the cabin for the loss of his own dinner, while she went the shore, to leave the boat ready for the men, Dripping, m by the sl l pulle | 1 a 
into the bows with Harris and Gray, and rapidly explained — sparkling and laughing, she stood up in the « of the pe f t 
her plan. The marines had been accommodated with eat-  deck-lantern and nd | 
| ables and drinkables after their own hearts,on the coverof capture had been 
| the main hatch, and were too much engaged to notice any- 
| 





} thing in the thick darkness that was now lying heavily on 
Coral Bay 





Hy Vaiti’s plan was simple and effective. Tempest was t vorth of trade-goods promised thi » ke 
if be enticed into leaving his duty and going ashore—she night and let him escape in th 

| | would see to that. Four of the New Hebridean crew, elves would go off and hide iu ‘ ( { oO r i} 
| stripped of their ship-clothes and attired in theiraboriginal until the man-of-war had sailed a n. Ir \ tv, had n clubbe 
} t paint and plumes, were to be concealed onthe beach. They hour or so the four nat , 

would capture him and carry him off to a bush village near they would all sail away around the hi i 
/ the coast, where the people were not ill-disposed to the evidence of any kind to conne 
whites, and leave him there, scared, no doubt, but safe, : 
until the morning, when he would be \ 


l Vaiti would 
come back to the ship as soon as the capture was effected, I | lark | \ 
and the four native sailors would hurry down from the were ordinary hill-tribesmen. And I ‘ i e beach aga 1 | 

village as quickly as possible. Meantime, it would be easy person would be taken good care of ipitani to have mer n th 
for Harris to drug the marines’ drink and make them help- “Then heain’t to be damaged, the little darlit inquir heir faul t, and ne could ! t Nar 
less. They would beset adrift in one of the boatsassoonas Harris. The question was not an idle one. Ever neon men would venture so near the t 


et go 
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Vaiti, Harris and Gray all looked grave at this recital. 
They knew only too well what was implied by the phrase 
‘‘making strong,”’ and what virtues the hill tribes of Male- 
kula ascribed to the eating of white man’s flesh. The rude 
play of the capture had turned into most serious earnest, and 
Tempest’s life was worth just so many hoursas it might take 
the cannibals to reach their mountain stronghold and go 
through the preliminary ceremonies of the feast. No more. 

There was silence for a minute or two, while the schooner 
rolled gently on the swell of the incoming tide and the 
smoky kerosene light flickered to and fro upon the strange, 
wild scene. Vaiti’s beautiful, angry head standing out 
above the weatherbeaten faces of the two English sailors; 
the three naked New Hebrideans, squalid and monkey- 
faced, cowering before her; the remnants of Tempest’s 
dinner, some one's greasy pack of cards decorating the 
table. The natives were still badly frightened. They 
did not understand that the kapitani’s plans had been 
entangled beyond all hope of setting right by this disaster, 
or that the Alligator must have been alarmed by their 
noisy return; but Vaiti’s countenance was enough to warn 
any one who had ever seen the very unpleasant things that 
happened at times on board the Sybil that hurricane 
weather was ahead. But before she had had time to speak 
again a loud hail from outside made every one look toward 
the deck. In another moment the first lieutenant of the 
Alligator had framed his smart white-and-gold personality 
in the dark oblong of the companion and demanded, loudly 
and authoritatively, to know where Mr. Tempest was, 
where the marines were, and what the deuce was the mean- 
ing of ali this? 

Vaiti, motioning aside the mate and bo’sun, swept to the 
front, and spoke straight out 

“All your sailor, he too much drunk, sleep ‘long hold. 
Tempesi, he been go shore. Men belong Ranaar, they 
catch him, take him away. Pretty quick, they eat him.” 

“Great Scott!" said the officer. Facts were falling very 
thick and fast, and there were evidently more facts behind 
them, which for the present he felt obliged—most reluc- 
tantly —to neglect. People think quickly in the navy, and 
Lieutenant Darcy realized instantly that this strange, wild, 
handsome creature was speaking the truth and that it must 
be acted on without delay. 

He stepped out on deck and gave certain orders to his 
men. A sharp little midshipman and half the boat’s crew 
followed him on board and planted themselves about the 
ship. The rest remained in the boat. 

This officer will stay here and take charge, and you will 
come with me to the Alligator,’’ said the lieutenant, 
addressing Vaiti. 

“Yes, | speak captain. Very good you let me see him 
quick,” said the girl imperiously; and the lieutenant, 
guessing that there was more still to be told, hurried the 
boat away. 

He delivered his report to the commander and concluded 
by saying that the girl was in waiting and had, in his opinion, 
something more to say about the matter. 

“Bring her in,” said the commander 
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half-caste beauty; but he did not comprehend her very 
clearly, and he thought she was “‘gassing”’ a little. 

Vaiti frowned. 

“‘T tell you, you no savvy Malekula,” she said scornfully. 
“Sailor belong you, all the man hear him when he walk 
‘long bush. Ranaar man, he hear, he run away.” 

‘Well, so long as we rescue Mr. Tempest —— 

“No you talk, I say, you listen, you kapitani with um 
wooden face!”’ spat Vaiti. 

The lieutenant turned his head away and choked a little 
in his pocket handkerchief. The commander stared, then 
burst out laughing. 

“Go on, you she-cat!”’ he said. 

“Ranaar man he run away; very good. He leave 
Tempesi; very good. No want Tempesi tell some tale, so 
he leave him dead. Break him head, all same pig, very 
quick, then run away. Now what you think?” 

“‘T think that you are a very plucky young lady and that 
you have something more to say about it,”’ replied the 
commander politely. 

“Very good. Suppose I going ‘long bush, I savvy plenty 
the way—I been ‘long Ranaar recruit, savvy all-a-road. 
No walking all same white man, walking all same one snake, 
all same one mice. No white man he walk that way. I 
come up Ranaar all-a-dark, I stop ‘long one small place, see 
the man he dance, he sing, he make dinner. Bushman, he 
plenty frighten something he no savvy. Savvy gun, dyna- 
mity, but no savvy big blue-light signal thing you got ‘long 
ship. I take one, two blue-light thing, I throw. Bushman 
he think one big devil stop, no think man-of-war come, 
run away too much quick, not stop kill Tempesi. By an’ 
by he coming back, but I cut rope before he come; I bring 
Tempesi ‘long me, ‘long sailor-man; we go back quick, 
Tempesi all right. Savvy?” 

“Yes, Ido savvy; seems a neat plan, on the whole. 
what’s going to happen to you if they catch you?” 

“Eat,” said Vaiti succinctly. ‘“‘ Now you listen me: I no 
do all this thing for nothing, see?” 

“‘H'm, yes; I do see. How much do you want?” 

“Two thing,” said Vaiti, eying him narrowly. ‘One: 
my father say he plenty sorry, no do any more bad thing, 
you let him go, let schooner go.” 

““Well—yes, I'll promise that,’’ answered the com- 
mander rather stiffly. The girl was taking her life in her 
hand to serve the interests of the British Crown, and it was 
not a time to stick at trifies or indeed larger things. 

“Two,” went on Vaiti: ‘‘Tempesi he been leave ship, go 
‘long shore with me. You tell himall right, you no punish.” 

“Oh, by Jove, that’s too much,” snapped out the com- 
mander. ‘‘No, Miss—Miss What’s-your-name, I can’t 
promise any such thing. I can’t have you or any one else 
interfering with the discipline of my ship. Mr. Tempest’s 
conduct is a very serious matter, and he must take the 
consequences —if he comes back alive to take them.” 

Vaiti had had a good deal to do with men-of-war and 
their officers during the course of the schooner’s many 


” 


But 
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make ’longshoreman, all the people, laugh. Tempesi, he 
like die, Ithink. Allright. Ilet him. Good-night.”’ 

The commander held out his hand. 

‘“‘Good-night,”’ he said politely. ‘‘Mr. Darcy, you will 
see about getting a native guide who can show the 
way to Ranaar, at once. We will do our best to surprise 
them.” 

A low, sarcastic laugh came from Vaiti. 

“*You wooden-face kapitani, you think you savvy Male- 
kula!”’ she said. ‘‘ Where you get guide?” 

Mr. Darcy did know a little about the New Hebrides, and 
he saw that they were beaten. 

‘‘She’s right, sir,’’ he said. ‘‘Take my word for it, no 
native would dare to guide you. There’s no mission here; 
they’re a very bad lot, and all at war.” 

It was a bitter moment for the commander, but he sur- 
rendered like a gentleman. 

“You've got the best of me, Miss— Miss Saxon,”’ he said. 
“Very well. You have my promise. Mr. Tempest shall be 
pardoned if we get him back alive. You know nothing 
about this matter, you will remember, Mr. Darcy. Miss 
Saxon, you’rea very brave young lady, and I wish I had met 
you in circumstances of which I could more honestly 
approve.” 

“‘No one need tell me,”’ he said afterward, ‘‘that that old 
vagabond we had in the cells wasn’t a gentleman once. It 
comes out in the girl: blood will tell, even in a half-caste.”’ 


Neither the bluejackets of the Alligator nor the officer 
appointed to command the column ever forgot that 
night’s march through the mountain bush of Malekula. 
The air was like hot water, and not a breath of wind was 
stirring. The track was but a few inches wide and as slip- 
pery as butter, so that the men slid and fell continually 
when struggling up the endless sides of the innumerable 
gullies. Mosquitoes settled in bloodthirsty hordes upon 
their faces and hands, roots tripped them, saw-edged reeds 
slapped them in the eyes and thorny tangles of bush-lawyer 
fished for and successfully hooked them. At any moment 
a huge soft-nosed bullet, cruel asa shell, might come singing 
out of the darkness, or a poisoned arrow, freighted with 
sure and agonizing death, might whir across their path. 
When the officer in command, irritated by the stumbling 
and falling of the men, ordered them to remove their boots 
and march barefoot, Vaiti told him that nothing of the kind 
must be done, for poisoned spearheads were in all proba- 
bility set here and there in unsuspected places, ready to 
pierce the unwary foot. She herself seemed invulnerable 
and untiring; she led the column at a pace that caused 
more than one to fall out, and never hesitated or faltered 
through all the three hours of the worst and most intricate 
march that the Alligator’s men had ever known. 

At last she told the officer to call a halt and on no account 
to make even the slightest noise or advance his men until he 
should see a blue light burning, about half a mile ahead. 
Then she vanished into the darkness, lithe and noiseless as 
a lizard, and silence, dead and oppressive, 
settled down upon the bush. 








The gravity of 
darkened his face a trifle, but he made 
nocomment. It was not a time for talk. 

Vaiti entered with the light step and 
carriage of the woman who wears neither 
shoes nor stays, and stood silently before 
the commander, fixing his hard, gray eyes 
with her inscrutable dark stare. 

“You can sit down,"’ said the officer. 
“T want to ask you some questions.” 

Vaiti drew herself up a little higher 

“No time for sit,” she said curtly. 
“Suppose you no want Tempesi eaten 
pretty quick, you listen me.” 

“Young woman began Com- 
mander the Hon. Francis St. John 
Raleigh sternly 

“} tell you, no time talk!” interrupted 
Vaiti. “I savvy all right you very big 
sea-chief; I savvy my father been make 
bad work, make bad work myself. Let 
him go all-a-same that; by-’n-by we talk 
those thing. Now you listen me.” 

“All right; sit down,” said the officer 
in a more conciliatory tone. Vaiti sat, 
and leaning across the table with her 
chin in one slender hand and her eyes 
blazing out from under the mass of damp 
waves on her forehead, she said her say 

“You no savvy Malekula man, I savvy 
plenty. Suppose you do what I telling you, Tempesi he 
come back, I think. Suppose not, Tempesi he eat. 
Ranaar, he ten, eleven mile up ‘long bush, plenty bad way. 
You take some sailor, he go too much sof’, too much quiet, 
all-a-same cat. Time we coming ‘long Ranaar, one-half 
mile, sailor he all stop. I go myself Ranaar, maybe I get 
Tempesi, we coming back to sailor, go home all right.”’ 

“Oh, nonsense! How are you going to get him if the 
men can't?” demanded the commander. He saw that he 
bad a remarkable personality to deal with in this strange 


shortly f the affair had 





He Would Take Very Good Care of the Sybil and Her Charming “Captain” 


wanderings. She did not need to be told that Tempest’s 
career might be ended, and his life disgraced, if naval 
justice took its course. A few hours ago she would not have 
cared. But Mr. Tempest, like all men notorious for getting 
into scrapes With a girl in them, had a ‘“‘ way with him,”’ and 
it happened to be a way that appealed to this daughter of 
the Islands more than she would have cared to allow. Be- 
sides, it was not her custom to give in to a defeat. 

“All right,” she said calmly. ‘‘I savvy all about Englis’ 
officer, Tempesi: he no like court-mars’al, make break 


Lieutenant Tempest was a man and a 
sailor, and he was not afraid of death. 
But he thought there might be pleasanter 
ways of dying than that which actually 
stared him in the face. 

Memory plays strange tricks when the 
dark is closing down about her doors. 
Lying there on the damp earth, bound 
hand and foot to a pole, with the hideous 
howls of the cannibal dancers in his ears, 
and the glare of the cooking-pits in his 
eyes, Tempest could think of nothing 
but a fragment of verse out of a half- 
forgotten poem read somewhere, long 
ago: 

It isn’t the fact that you're 
dead that counts, 
But only —how did you die? 

How was he dying? Notasan English 
officer might gladly die, in the cause of 
his country and in loyal obedience to 
orders. Not even asa man, witha sword 
in his hand, facing the foe. He was 
dying an unfaithful servant, false to his 
trust, and suffering because of that false- 
ness—as a slaughtered brute, struck 
down with a club like a bullock, and 
afterward —— 

The red remains of the luckless Aki, 
joined and piled in a ghastly heap, told the rest. 

Tempest did not look at that ugly pile any more than he 
could help. He wanted all the nerve he could muster, for 
he was haunted by a deadly fear that he might cry out for 
mercy when it came to the last, and he did not want to add 
cowardice to the tale of his many shortcomings. If he could 
have died here as a prisoner of war—as a captured scout, a 
fighting enemy, taken in a skirmish—the death, hideous 
as it was, would have been honorable, and his pride of 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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AT PADEREWSRHIS VILLA 


N THE time of the French Revolution the 
Marquis des Tournelles fled to Morges, on 
the Swiss side of Lake Geneva, and there, 

having been more fortunate than most emigrés, for he had 
saved not only his head but his money, he built him a villa 

It was at the edge of the little town with its quiet, shady 

square, filled with that never grow tired of 
blooming ; its white arsenal, that 


rose-trees 


as another white little town closer ahead Then 
came Morges, with its towered arsenal, its red roofs, and 
many green trees. A sleepy horse, piloted | 
driver, the only animate things in sight 
they dozed with, and 


Villa Riond 


yrew 


Va leepleyr 
LooK Me and n 


luggage aboard the fiacre 





sleeps the sleep of peace and 
neglect; its grand rue, where the 
market stalls are gay with veg- 
etables in the early summer 
mornings; and its quay, that is 
only stirred from drowsiness 
when the boat from Geneva or 
Lausanne stops to let down 
stray voyagers. 

The spot that the Marquis 
chose was a crest of land run- 
ning down to the water, with a 
view of the Savoy Mountains 
rising sheer from the far side of 
the lake, and Mont Blane, glis- 
tening and icy, touching the 
are of the sky in the distance. 








we crawled up the hill toward the 
Bosson, and Mr. Paderewski 

It took us thirty minutes to get there; later 
I found I could walk back the same way in 
ten At last, after a stretch of leafy highway 


and hedges, the driver, the horse and the fiacre 
took a final moment of drowsing, and turned in 
between two tall, stone pillars with a wrought 
iron gateway swung open 
cut: *‘ Villa Riond-Bosson."’ 

Two curious-eyed children peeped from be- 
tween the leavesthat covered the porte r’s lodge 
a pair of St. Bernard dogs sauntered toward the 
fiacre, the wheels of which rolled with caressing 
slowness over the broad gravel driveway) 

Mr. Paderewski’s valet, who knows every 
civilized land under the sun, and speaks the 


On each pillar was 








Only the blue of the water 
swept between him and France, 
and from dawn until dark his eyes could rest on the land 
he had lost. The great lawn in front of the house he 
planted with trees that are giants now, spreading wide 
shadows over the grass that is cut here and there with big 
flower-beds. To the left of the villa a spur of mountain 
runs up in the sky; on this he planted a vineyard. On 
the whole, the Marquis spent his time well, much better, 
no doubt, than if he had remained in his Paris. 

His son returned to France as a soldier of the first 
Napoleon, and rose to the rank of general. But he 
came back, and so did his children, to the Villa Riond- 
Bosson, until the Count Le Marois, his descendant, came 
there on his honeymoon. That visit was fatal, so far as 
any future connection of villa and family went. 

The Count, in a moment of indiscretion, forgot how 
many years older he was than his bride, and brought her to 
Riond-Bosson, where she was cut off from everything else 
in the world but the charm of his society. That a little 
of that went a long way with her seems rather certain. 
In the second week of their honeymoon she announced 
that she hated the place and its quiet, and that she would 
leave it at once, and, moreover, would never return. To 
show that she really meant what she said, she had her 
trunks packed, and took them and the Count back to 
Paris. 

I am sorry that I cannot give you the subsequent 
career of this lady, which must have held much of the 
charm of surprise; but history only records that the villa 
was put up for sale—-whether the Count was disposed of 
by the same method I do not know. 

Mr. Paderewski, in the early flush of his great successes, 
saw the place and read its beauties with the eye of the 
poet. The rocky Savoy Mountains, that change color 
with every hour of the day; the white glories of Mont 
Blanc; the lake, the rustling green of the vineyard, with 
Morges blinking white through the branches of trees that 
the old Marquis planted, had for the great pianist a finer 
charm than they had for the Countess. So he bought the 
estate. Eversince he has made it his home for as much of 
the time as London, Melbourne, Paris, Madrid, New York, 
or some other part of the world, does not claim a peremp- 
tory right to him--and there ke studies and composes 

Leaving Paris at night for Morges, early the following 
morning you reach Lausanne for the brief final stage of 
the journey by water. When the boat puffed away that 
day from the pier, there it was 
hot, and, though a breeze sprung 


The Marble Terrace 


language of each, spying from an upper window 
my leisurely progress, was at the entrance-steps 
before we were. He had welcomed me, taken my luggage, 
and announced me before my less lively companions had 
quite turned on the gravel on their way back to Morges 
Before my eyes had got focused to the cool 
dark of the hall, Mr. and Madame Paderewski 
had entered. Their hearty welcome was not 
without upbraiding for failing to tell them by 
what boat I was coming. Then they both went 
with me, to show me my room—a big, airy 
place, directly over Mr. Paderewski’s study 
hoping on the way that I would enjoy my stay, 
telling me that I rest, that Riond- 
Bosson was the place to take it, and many 
other kind things. Their simple heartiness 
brought with it already the feeling of home 
As Mr. Paderewski pointed out from the bal- 
cony, that ran the length of that story, his 
favorite view of Mont Blanc, from which a veil 
of white mist was lifting slowly, there was a 
croaking sound back of us. Seven parrots that 
he had brought all the way from Australia were 
swinging the limit of their cages to catch his 
attention. Stepping into the room, we rejoined 
Madame Paderewski, who had had a maid turn 
back the cool linen sheets invitingly for my rest, 
and was herself closing the shutters 
“What is that new house going up below 
the gardens?”’ I asked 
‘*For my gardener,” he 
“Tt is only ten minutes’ walk to his family in 
Morges, but he grumbled so over it that I built one that 
he might have them nearer.”’ 
“Now, go to sleep,” said Mr. Paderewski, as they left 
me, dropping a handful of Russian cigarettes on the table 
Looking out of the window him with Madame 
Paderewski on the lawn in interested, friendly conversa 
tion with a group of gardeners. Presently he handed 
them each a cigar from his pocket 
After meeting many great people through the accident 
of my calling, they have, simply as great people, lost 
interest for me. My perspective has slipped, so far as 
hero-worship is concerned. I look on them as 
women; their art is for me something separate and apa! 
Their good traits of heart are the things that stick like 
burrs in my sense of appreciation. With the 
those same high human quali 


needed a 





answered, smiling 


I Saw 


men and 
+ 


reaiuly great 


ties are the things that show ir 





up at intervals on the water, one 
could see the heat shimmering in 
waves over the shore-line. To 
the left rose the mountains; to 
the right were villas with shad) 
grounds full of flower-beds, and 
with landings reaching out into 
the lake. Back of these the 
shore rolled upward under the 
treetops. The sky was blue and 
the water still bluer, with a 
white shaft of spray at the boat’s 
bow, the only touch to disturb it. 

We steamed along, stopping at 
landings, letting a few stray pas- 
sengers down, watching one white 








their music and draw the 
lic to them Ho, 


strong American desire to know 


pub 


after all, our 


the personality of celebrities 
not far removed from an ay 
preciation of their art 

More than once during that 


visit to Riond-Bosson a remar! 


of Madame Nordica’s about a 
certain singer came to me 
No, she is not a great artist 


How could she be She is! 

simple enough That simplic- 
ity, lacking in the lady whom 
Madame Nordica so 
analyzed, is strongly Mr 


tersely 








little town fade on the shore-line 


A Distant View of the Villa 


Paderewski's, and with it is 








By William Armstrong ios cmireampa tor oer os 


‘ na np e, t en it ! t 
‘ ne e things that make fe hay py 
As he was that 1 I ippea ilwa to be 
L I of the mi Itt about h { ‘ ha 
he i hing « ha Paderewski the mar 
That a l i a fT ar \ 
he 1 heard t f ved | " other i 
ercing Jur ed he r f the 
oor, | heard another ‘ Flinging open the shutter 
1 looked out l is tt en par a at once 
Violenth from the perc! } Dea 
Then | remembered the stor Mr. Paderewski had 
bought him in Australia fror hoemaker, wl was it 
the habit of beat ng nis 0 tL Was the ely r of the 
poor beast that the cockato« a mitatir ind hi ix 
subtropical friends were helping |} it with the story 
And it kept up. Sometimes it would stop for a moment 
and I tried to go off to sleep, then a screech would ring out 
and the Australian tragedy went off in a new ke 
That night I looked out on the balcor in the moon 
light for the big cockatoo I had \ ns « } way he 
would welcome the dawn Bu he wa ! ome 
thoughtful hand had carried him off Witt him next 
morning the six remaining birds gave on subdued 
mutterings, such as one might ¢ xpect Irom a inded 
chorus when the star singer forsakes them 
There was quite a house-party at the villa, mainly of 


relatives, as Mr. Paderewski was resting, the tw« excep 
tior be g Mon 
ignor Count 
Drohojowski, a 


friend of many 
years standing, 
and the pianist 
Mr. Stojowski, a 
pupil of Mr 
Paderewski Of 
the group of rela- 
tive Madame 
Wilkonska, Mr 
Padere \\V ki's si 

ter, and young 
Mr Gorski, the 
son of Madame 
Paderewski, were 
prominent in in 


terest 


room 


dining 
the m 


oonlight 

















in un 
Villa Riond-Bosson by the 
andi 
A bed of pink geraniums extended down the middle of 
the table, and running from it between the plate , bke ray 
from a sunburst, were wreaths of little pink roses that fell 
over the edge of the cloth 
Mr. Paderewski sat opposite me; his face was in shadow, 
but his hair, catching the light, stood out like an aureok 
of brass against the dark. Near him sat his sister, who 
has much of his gentle charm of «¢ pre ion Her English 
s fluent, though she insisted that, in the little R ian 
town where she lives, she had no chance to speak it from 
year s end to year's end 
That afternoon young Gorsl had shown m } room 
the walls of it were with pr " f his mother done 
in oil , In crayon, and in every oth medium known to her 
artist-friends It was a touching tribute of the son, this 
collection, to the heart-qualitic he mother Her face 
a I studied it then, high bred, with great beauty of 
profile, her dark hair, her pallor, and the depth of her 
eyes, were all accentuated that night under the play of 
rht from the candle 
Beyond her sat Monsignor Drohojowski, white-haired 
and noble faced, a jeweled ¢ he breast of his blac} 
Cassoc} lo know the histor ol a strong personalit 
erally to have t explana n orn ms 3 Vas 80 1 
his case \ Polish re ior exiled, suffering all tl 
hardships tha ne mar fe an well t 1, turning for 
! ition to the religion of the ¢ rv he had lo 
his had meant for him a |} id k, quick mpatl 
and an unwavering faith 
The Pol have a charmi cu w he dinner 1 
over, the men, rising with the wor n, K their hands, and 
shake hands with each other ivil I thank you f 
your company 
( led on] 
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THE YELLOW STREAK 


And How it Came to the Surface 


e@Y With PATN & 


“Jimmy! Jimmy! 


i 
HE Commissioner of Statistics contemplated his egg 
and slowly tapped the shell, like a leisurely man 
breaking the crust of the new day. 

“Young Wildey,”’ he said deliberately, ‘‘has been 
apprehended in the act of burglary and has confessed his 
ermme. He will go to jail.”’ 

Yes,” said his daughter absently. 

The Commissioner elevated his bushy, yellow eyebrows. 
“You knew it?” 

“Julia Ainsley told me. The last time I saw him he 
called mealiar.”” She spoke reminiscently, without energy, 
and she was gazing blankly out of the window, which gave 
a profile to her father’s view—a calm, pensive, statuesque 
profile. Fulmer had used it for his goddess of liberty. 

Mrs. Lester got her breath first and wailed: ‘‘Oh, 
Mar: + 

lurning her head then, Miss Lester saw that her father 


had started violently and was gripping the edge of the 
table. He was a large man, with a high-colored, smeoth- 
haven, impressive face. He had a great deal of dignity 


manner. His feeling for propriety was 
nse of honor exceedingly quick. 

many father. You're 
always so quick to jump at conclusions,’’ she complained 
mildly. ‘‘I said he was positively mistaken, and he re- 
plied that I didn’t in the least know what I was talking 


and not a little 


extremely nice; his se 


“Of ec words. 


urse, not In so 


about. However,’’ she added, ‘that is neither here nor 
there 

The Commissioner frowned slightly. He found his 
daughter’s manner rather unsatisfactory. ‘‘I trust you 
see now, Mary,” he observed, ‘‘that our objections to him 
were well founded.” 

She skipped that point and replied: ‘‘I had some well- 


founded ob ection f mv ow 
Mr. Lester's fr 
if he had turned 
the moment the yellow 
was hopeles : A man 
repent; but the vellow 
Wherever you see i 


gravitation will operate.” 


frown deepened. I should have been glad 
"he said impartially. ‘But 
treak appeared in him I knew he 
drink and reform, or steal and 
streak is a sign of degeneracy. 
the law of moral 


well 






you may be sure 


Miss Lester stirred her coffee absently ‘What do you 
call yellow, father?” she asked, almost as though she 
were saying: ‘‘Why does a hen cross the road?” 











The Commissioner set his jaw and thrust out his nether 
lip sternl; I call it yellow to denounce without proof 
to lose the sense of the sacredness of individual character 
to pry into private things; to intrude within the sacred 
circle of any ether being’s rights and liberties. Take 
young Wildey'’s case. He inoculated himself with the 
notion that our cotton reports were wrong; that they 
were colored to help the cotton growers and the bull 
speculators in that commodity. He could not prove his 
case, and his very failure to prove it, operating upon the 
yellow principle in his nature, pushed him on to mak 


ending with insinuations that 


wilder and wilder charges 
| bribing the 


were Government to 


the bull speculators 





You Do Need Somebody to Take Care of You" 


doctor its reports! It became so monstrous 
that | myself felt compelled to take up the 
matter with the proprietors of the Business 
Review~ the natural result being that they 
discharged Wildey. But does he stop there? 
Oh, no! The law of gravitation operates! He 
steals a key and breaks into the office at night, 
and is arrested. And with him the jail is 
merely a beginning. He will continue to go 
down. He'll drift to New York as a yellow 
reporter—one of the creatures who peek 
through keyholes, intercept letters, befoul 


ee. women’s names! The Commissioner’s tem- 
ro perature was evidently rising steadily. 
ot ‘*Then why don’t you discharge Lattimer?” 


his daughter demanded ~— and it was clear that 
her father had struck fire. ‘* Doesn’t he hound 
poor, helpless Julia Ainsley because she won't 
accept his nauseating attentions? Hasn't he 
done everything to make life miserable for 
her? When she refused to go to the theatre 
with him, didn’t he have her locked up in the 
” office, and then put that disgusting stuff in the 
New York Mucker about ‘a beautiful young 
widow, employed in the Treasury Department, 
saved in the nick of time from having to spend 
the night in Uncle Sam’s treasure-house’? Is 
an innocent woman who has to work for a 
living to be driven out of the Government service by a 
dog?’’ Almost any one would have admired the poise of 
her head as she spoke in clear, round, contralto tones. 

The Commissioner controlled himself—partially, and 
by astrong effort. ‘‘ How do you know that a single word 
of that is true?’’ he demanded. 

‘Because Julia told me so!”’ she replied hotly. ‘‘Be- 
sides, | have scen the man Lattimer often enough, and 
talked with him—a mere locomotory vat of tallow!” 

‘To say that Lattimer locked her in the office is ridicu- 
lous. Lattimer has something else to think about! To 
say that he inspired that low article in the Mucker—why, 
there isn’t an atom of proof!” 

‘The proof is in his fat, cunning, sensual face!”’ 
girl. 

The Commissioner waved both hands above his head. 
“Yellow! Yellow!” he exclaimed quite tragically. As 
though it were an exorcism, he repeated: ‘‘ Yellow! 
Yellow! Charge without proof!”’ 

Miss Lester’s hazel eyes sparkled with animation— but 
her mother’s wildly groping foot found her own and pressed 

She caught her mother’s imploring glance. Father 
and daughter were rather 
too much alike. When they 


cried the 


With the handle of her spoon she made a light 
tracery on the tablecloth. Only she could see that what 
she traced was this: 

There was a little garden behind the house, snobbishly 
inclosed with a very high brick wall. After breakfast, 
Miss Lester stood at the window of her second-story room 
gazing down upon its wintry deadness. A light snow had 
fallen. The rosebushes were mere baré She felt 
more or less in the same case, and she was trying to think 
what she should de. At the same time she was 
consciously aware of that regrettable defect in her nature 
which made it impossible for her ever to get anywhere with 
thinking. Even as she dressed for the street she did not 
at all know how she was going to get out of what she was 
about after she had let her feelings lead her into it; but she 
was rather used to that, so minded it the less. She looked 
up the address in the telephone directory, and walked, 
for it was only a short distance to Fourteenth Street. 

At the street door of the rather shabby building which 
bore the right number she paused, and looked obliquely 
over her shoulder and down the thoroughfare at the classic 
columns of the Treasury Building. Naturally, it was 
associated in her mind with her father; perhaps it seemed 
to look down upon her with a classical, governmental 
indignation. But at any rate Statistics was on the other 
side. So she gathered her skirts and climbed the stairs 
there was no sign of an elevator. 

After some wandering in the wide, dingy and empty hall 
she found the door with the sign: ‘‘The Business Review 
Washington Bureau.”” A name underneath had been 
newly scraped off; but she could make out the half- 
obliterated tops of the capital letters J and W— as though 
that was all that was left of James Wildey. 

As she opened the door her lips were prepared to say: 
‘“*Can you tell me where I can find Mr. Wildey?’”’ But there 
was no need. Of the three men in the dingy office who 
glanced up at the opening of the door, one came forward 
rapidly and stepped out into the hall with her. It was 
a man scarcely taller than herself, and rather stocky; 
blond, too—notwithstanding her prepossessions against 
blend men. He wore eyeglasses. 

‘*How do you do, Jimmy?” she said gravely. 

He followed her away from the door, a little distances 
down the empty hall. The moment was all she needed to 
recover from the surprise of having met him so plumply. 

‘‘What can I do to help you?” she asked. She seemed 
quite compose d. The tone was level. 

‘*T don’t see that you can do anything, Mary.” 

“How did you get into it?’”’ It may her 
height, or the way she held her head, or her contralto voice, 


eyes. 


sticks. 


sub- 


have been 





clashed good Mrs. Lester 
experienced about the same 
agitation that a domestic 
fowl, of a gentle and nervous 
temperament, might be sup- 
posed to suffer if she had 
married into a nest of eagles 
the kinglier birds 
each other in 
wrath. The daughter was 
aware of this—and so ex- 
haled a long, soft sigh. A 
moment later she was look- 
ing demurely at her plate, the 
ribbon on her dress fluttering 
with the gently subsiding 
undulations of her breast. 
Seeing his eaglet thus 
meekly fold her rebellious 
wings, the Commissioner 
took a new hold of himself. 
“Guard against it, Mary,” 
he said, quite mildly. 
‘Lattimer is an able and 
faithful employee of th 


Government. 


and saw 
sW op at 


To accuse 
him without proof, even to 
me, is of the same piece as 
that scandalous article in the 
Mucker that you are so indig- 
nant about. It is yellow 
The silken lashes still 
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veiled Miss Lester’s gentle 


What She Traced was This: 


“RATS!!!11" 




















or almost anything else that enabled her to handle him in 
this fashion — as though she were having him recite a lesson 
to her. 

“Oh, the cotton reports, of course!’’ he said, quite lightly. 

““Why do you stick to them?”’ That seemed to be the 
next question in her catechism. 

He smiled slightly. ‘‘Naturally, I can’t do anything 
else. Those cotton reports are wrong. They're doctored 
to bull the price of cotton. They always give the crop and 
the amount of cotton to be marketed less than it really 
is. That helps to keep up prices. Of course, the cotton 
growers like it. So does this Wall Street clique that is 
running the bull deal in cotton. It’s a case where a lic 
pleases everybody interested, so why tell the truth?” He 
explained it to her unemotionally. 

‘“When I attacked the cotton reports in the Review 
naturally there was a row. It offended the cotton growers 
It offended the bull clique. Then it was an attack upon a 
piece of Government work. If you attack one man it 
uniform, you know, everybody else in uniform rises up and 
jumps on you. Pusey, the Director of Cotton Reports, isa 
well-meaning old gentleman; but his brains dried up and 
blew away a hundred yearsago. Lattimer, the chief clerk, 
really runs the thing. Lattimer tells Pusey the reports are 
all right, so Pusey says I’m a liar for asserting the contrary. 
The Commissioner of Statistics supports his subordinate, 
the Director. The Secretary of the 
Department supports the Commis- 
sioner, and the President supports 
the Secretary. Some cotton-State 
Senators are very zealous in defend- 
ing the bullish Government reports. 
The bull clique defends them. The 
whole mass drops on the corre- 
spondent who attacks the reports. 
The pressure got too strong for the 
Review, so it ‘fired’ me. That 
branded me as a libeler, and I 
couldn’t see anything to do but stick 
right to it and fight it out.” 

**Without any newspaper? With- 
out any money? Without any 
friends? Without any influence 
She slowly shook her head. 
“Jimmy! Jimmy! You do need 
somebody to take care of you!” 

And this, it seemed, was the first 
word she had humanly spoken to 
him; the rest had been mere phono- 
graphing. The color went over his 
face as he looked at her; he caught 
his breath a bit; then looked firmly 
at the floor. 

‘I’m perfectly certain that Latti- 
mer is a crook,” he phonographed 
steadily. ‘He isin the pay of some- 
body in Wall Street. He not only 
doctors the reports, but he gives his 
Wall Street ally advance informa- 
tion of what the report is going to 
be. There’s a chap named Adamson 
that I’ve trailed down here —a fellow 
connected with a fourth-rate broker- 
age house in the Street. I’ve seen 
him twice with Lattimer—a hook- 
nosed, one-eyed man-- altogether as 
villainous a mug as ever I laid eyes 
on. I'm certain he’s a go-between.”’ 

Someway it reminded her exactly 
of the passage at the breakfast-table 
and her own grounds of conviction 
concerning Lattimer. Thus Wildey 
looked up in astonishment — hearing a low, sweet laugh. 

**Go on!”’ she commanded with dignity. 

His gaze returned to the floor. ‘‘ You understand, the 
great difficulty is to get hold of some tangible piece of 
evidence--something strong enough to shock fat-headed 
officialdom out of its complacent self-sufficiency.”” It did 
not occur to him at the moment that he was speaking of 
her father. ‘‘If they’d reaily investigate; if they’d stop 
taking one another's word for it, they'd find I was right. 
But they won't do that. So it was up to me, as you might 
say, to finda bomb. I discovered Adamson was in town, 
and I believed that if I could get into Lattimer’s room | 
could lay hands on something that would serve my purpose. 
Of course, I knew the risk. But I was willing to take it. 
So I stole a key and went in there.” 

“Why do you tell me that stuff?’’ she demanded. ‘‘] 
put Julia up to seeing you myself!” 

She spoke humanly again, and he was confused. ‘‘ Why 

the truth is,” he stammered—‘‘the truth is that Mrs. 
Ainsley and I were in the same boat. We both needed 
Lattimer’s scalp to save ourselves. I haven’t any doubt 
that he treats her like a dog and that he’s bound to force 
her to accept his attentions or quit the service. As in my 
case, it’s mighty hard for her to get proof. Offi 
would protect her, too, if she could blow it into a state 

of consciousness, so to speak, with a piece of tangible 
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Cheerful Finance 
HE annual withdrawal of money from New York to 
move the Western crops begins early in September, 
continues through that month, and usually culminates 
the last of October. This makes money tight in the 
metropolis, 

That withdrawals would be heavy the current fall was 
foreknown from the size of the crops. Wall Street banks 
cheerfully faced the situation, during the first week in 
September, with every dollar of their surplus reserve 
exhausted and cal! money at twenty-five to forty per 
cent. All summer they had been financing a bull stock- 
market. From early July to early September the average 
price of twenty-five leading railroad stocks advanced 
thirteen dollars a share. With call funds at forty per cent. 
there was no break in stocks. The Street said: 

“Don't bother about money. The Government will 
help us out.” 

Secretary Shaw had sold $30,000,000 of Panama bonds 
when the Treasury had no immediate need of the proceeds. 
It was supposed that this pot would be available to keep 
the game going. When the banks were $6,500,000 below 
their legal reserve, stocks ‘‘closed strong at the top.” 
The word of cheer was: ‘‘ Hang on; trust to the Treasury; 
nothing will break —probably!”’ 

This has happened before. The stock-gamblers, backed 
and financed by the banks, bull the market. The banks 
permit them to weight the financial machinery of the 
country with millions upon millions of inflated stock- 
values in joyous disregard of the fact that a heavy crop- 
moving burden is about to come upon it also, They don’t 
think anything will give way. Sometimes, however, the 
pinch is so acute that it makes them yell—and the yell is 
always for an elastic currency system, so that when the 
West withdraws its money for crop-moving, or other 
legitimate purposes, they can print some more and keep 
the world’s greatest gambling-joint merrily going. The 
Treasury Department is helping them this year by giving 
them free use of Government gold against imports—in 
effect making them a present of the interest on the metal 
while in transit. 


Abolishing Rebate Competition 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad has sold half its hold- 
ings of Baltimore & Ohio and Norfolk & Western 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Its remaining holdings 
amount to only a fifth interest in each road. The sale 
obviously improves its position in respect of the charge 
that it unlawfully controls parallel and competing lines. 
And we imagine that the stocks sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
will never get into hands that are inimical to Pennsyl- 
Vania interests. 

The Pennsylvania's object in buying these stocks, as 
officially described, was to induce the two roads to join 
with it to ‘‘do away with secret rebates and preferences.” 
Competition among railroads is mostly by way of secret 
rebates. Open competition is costly and futile. If one 
road lowers its published tariff the others at once follow. 
It is the secret rate that gets traffic away from a rival. 

Before the Pennsylvania bought the stocks this rebate 
competition among the three roads was strong. Norfolk 
& Western's average receipts per ton per mile had fallen 
to 4.04 mills. Last year, under Pennsylvania control, with 
competition in leash, the average was 4.84 mills. So 
stated, the gain looks small; but it amounts to twenty 
per cent. Apply it to the five billion ton-miles handled, 
and you see that it means a yearly gain of nearly four 


stocks to 
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million dollars, or more than enough to pay Norfolk & 
Western dividends. 

If the new rate law is any good it will finally abolish 
rebate competition everywhere, besides stopping a huge 
free-pass leak in the passenger department. Probably 
nobody is ina position to say accurately just how much the 
roads will gain thereby; but thesum will evidently be large. 

This is worth mentioning just now, because a good many 
railroad spokesmen have been sounding loud notes of 
warning to the effect that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, under the powers given it by the new law, 
may lower an open rate here and there, and in this way so 
curtail the revenues of the roads that they will no longer 
be able to give patrons any service worth mentioning. 


Political Dope-MaKkers 


~ NEVER wondered at the inability of pure-food 

bills to make headway in Congress prior to the 
eruption toward the close of the last session. There is a 
spiritual twin-brotherhood between machine politics and 
sure cures for cancer. Most State political conventions are 
patent-medicine fakirs in another dress, and advertise 
their dope with a gorgeousness of mendacity which puts the 
best efforts of the nostrums to shame. 

In Illinois the Democratic convention, completely 
dominated by a certain gas magnate whom Bryan had 
publicly declared to be unfit to sit in Democratic councils, 
obeyed the boss in all material things and wound up by 
adopting resolutions lauding Bryan to the skies, declaring 
unalterable devotion to him and to the cause of the 
common people. In Ohio—where the percentage of 
whisky and cocaine has always been a trifle above the 
average—the Republican convention concluded a glowing 
panegyric on the President thus: ‘‘To him belongs the 
principal credit for the long list of beneficent laws enacted 
at the last session of Congress, and we are proud of his 
leadership and pledge him our loyal support in the future 
as in the past.” The next paragraph says: “‘We most 
heartily and without reserve approve and indorse our 
distinguished Senators, Joseph Benson Foraker and 
Charles Dick. We glory in their conspicuous and effective 
work in legislative accomplishments and Republican 
leadership."” The mere fact that the glorious Senators 
fought the pure and sagacious President on the most 
important of his beneficent laws cuts no figure. The 
convention is equally ravished with delight because the 
President got the law enacted and because the Senators 
tried to prevent it. Two courses, diametrically opposed, 
come in alike for its unconfined enthusiasm. 

Step up, gentlemen! If you are too thin, one dose of 
our peerless dope will make you look like a prize-turkey ; 
if you are too fat, a single teaspoonful will give you the 
figure of Apollo Belvedere! Step up! 


Labor Bulls and Bears 


“T AM my brother's keeper,’’ says a distinguished 

preacher, ‘if I am an employer of labor. It is my 
duty to recognize the humblest workman as my brother, 
to pay him just wages and to take a personal interest, as 
far as possible, in his welfare.”’ 

We have often wished that this pretty idea could be 
useful to the world; that there could be a standard of 
justice in the matter of wages. But the wish is obviously 
idle. Of two persons employed in occupations about 
equally productive, one gets twice as much as the other; 
both get the market price. One has manipulated his 
market by combining with his fellows. The other hasn't. 
There is neither justice nor injustice on either side. 

There is no particular reason why a union carpenter 
should get more than one dollar a day, nor why he should 
not get ten dollars a day. The man would live and 
houses would be built under either condition. Labor is 
the great producer and the great consumer. Whatever 
price it gets, the rest of the organization will adjust itself 
to it. The benevolent and paternal idea that the minister 
expressed probably obtains much more, in fact, among 
employers than among employed. Labor learns that it 
gets whatever it will fetch in the market-—and turns its 
attention more and more to bulling the market. So far 
as it is unionized, it rejects vehemently the idea that its 
welfare is to be left to the benevolence of the employer. 
It vastly prefers to have its own say as to what its share 
of the profits shall be. 


A Benevolent Trust 


HY not a bank trust whose business it should be to 

stand the losses of any affiliated bank caused by 
speculative presidents and cashiers and dummy directors? 
In the case of danger of failure among the large commer- 
cial banks, such as happened with the Walsh banks in 
Chicago, the clearing-house banks already form a kind of 
trust, and, for selfish reasons —out of fear of panic, which 
would upset business and cause a run on their own insti- 
tutions—get together and take over the business of the 
tottering concern. But when it is a case of simple looting 
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of a small bank, such as the notorious Milwaukee Avenue 
wreck in Chicago, the big banks stand coldly on one side of 
the road and look on while poor depositors lose their little 
all. It is no affair of theirs that thousands of people who 
can least afford it lose their savings. They should have 
banked in a “sound” bank—that is, a big one—where 
their accounts would have been spurned. 

As a matter of fact, it is of deep concern to every banker 
in the country that the popular belief in banks, the habit 
of trustingly depositing small savings, should not be im- 
paired. Out of these drops large buckets of water are 
gathered which help in playing the game. The bank for 
deposit and savings is a modern necessity, like the ice- 
chest or the street-car. It would be a bad state of things 
if all the little people in the country should become scared 
by seeing the ease with which their money may be squan- 
dered by dishonest bankers, and take to hoarding or spend- 
ing their dollars. 

But if no bank could do business without the guarantee 
of an association of banks there would be more regard 
paid to the honesty and integrity of every institution that 
did banking. There would be fewer risky concerns started, 
fewer failures, and the losses would be distributed widely, 
as in insurance. There are enough trusts with the sole 
object of working the public: let us have one with the 
object of protecting innocent patrons, 


The Order of Life 


OLSTOY thinks that man develops in cycles of seven 
years—that is, just as the bodily tissue is popularly 
supposed to renew itself completely once every seven 
years, so a man’s mind and his outlook on life go through 
a process of change which, when one looks back over a long 
course of years, may be seen to run in a series of sevens. 
Thus in Tolstoy’s own life, up to the present, there have 
been eleven such cycles—three of childhood, boyhood 
and youth (the educational period); two of experiment as 
soldier and young man about town; two of literary activ- 
ity before his “conversion”; and four of educational, 
religious and reformatory character since that crisis. It’s 
a neat formula for existence, and incidentally does away 
with Oslerism; for what Tolstoy reckons as the most im- 
portant cycles of his life have all occurred since he was 
forty-nine years old. 

There is a broad human inclination to have fixed periods 
for things, as swearing off on New Year's Day, with the 
prospect of a clean slate; so it is pleasant to reflect that, 
at the end of every seven years, there is a chance for a new 
deal in the kind of person one is to be: But we live so 
much more rapidly over here that the cycle might have to 
be shortened, to fit the circumstances, to five or three 
years. Our literary folk contrive to get through the ex- 
periences of half a dozen of the Tolstoy cycles in as many 
years. Think of Clyde Fitch, or Winston Churchill, or 
Anna Katharine Green being compelled to wait seven 
years before developing some new line of sensation! And 
as for business, we have Mr. Morgan’s hot summer of 
corporation combination followed by an era of expatria- 
tion and fine art. In politics we go from bossism into 
violent reform and back to the muck-rake reaction within 
a short four years. Altogether, President Roosevelt would 
burst the Tolstoy order of things in about three days, with 
a good stenographer. 


Going Back to School 


AH over the land the tide of summer travel has turned 
away from the sea, the lake, the mountain, back to 
the city. In September ‘‘school began,”’ and that marks 
for the great majority of American families the real New 
Year —either that or moving-day! The leaves still cling 
to the trees, and the best weeks of the year are yet to 
come —the golden Indian summer, the delight of every 
male that can handle rod or gun. Nevertheless, custom 
has established, hard and fast, the rule that now the young 
must once more begin their tasks. 

Johnny may not like the dusty back yard after the 
swimming-hole in the brook; he may find ‘rithmetic and 
“‘Nature study’’ more of a bore than ever, considering 
the vast deal he has managed to forget since last June. 
But there is always the excitement of seeing old cronies 
and sizing up the newcomers; there is the joyful experi- 
ence of change, of new teachers and new textbooks, if 
not new knowledge. Now he has settled into the routine, 
and by Thanksgiving all will be as if the summer had never 
been. With the coming of Christmas the winter is fully 
launched, and by Washington's Birthday the schoolboy 
is already dreaming of tops and marbles, baseball and the 
sporting sheet. When the Easter recess is over, the sum- 
mer vacation feeling is in the air, and the serious business 
of school seems at an end. 

So the year spins around, the rapid year of youth, and 
somehow he gets educated, more or less, and finds himself 
a man—‘“‘up against it."”". Then there are no more periods 


of change, no more seasons, except those dictated by the 
necessity of thinner or thicker underwear, and the two 
a cherry with one bite. 
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To praciically enter into politics is 
an important part of American per- 
sonalism. To every young man, North 
and South, earnestly studying these 
things, I should here, as 
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T IS idle to abuse the bosses, the boodlers, the grafters 

and the rest. They are bad enough, goodness knows, 

and so, no doubt, does badness; but they are not, 
after all, so much to blame. They have only believed what 
everybody has taught, that money is everything. They 
have adopted the conventional standard, and chosen to 
live after the prevailing ideal. Were not most of them, for 
example, as little boys in Sunday-school, told that if they 
would only bring their pennies regularly they would, some 
day, grow up to be rich men like Mr. Rockefeller? Besides, 
they were permitted, and even encouraged, to become 
bosses, and so to make grafting and boodling possible on a 
large scale, because the great mass of the voters, although 
citizens in a so-called free country and entitled, each one, 
to vote, have consented to become something less than 
free men, have voluntarily disfrarichised themselves and 
actually conspired to throw away their votes. They have 
done this by belonging to parties; that is it precisely, 
belonging. Men who belong are not free; they are owned. 
And unless the men in it are free, a country cannot be free. 
And when men cease to be free, democracy fails, and an 
oligarchy is established. This is what has happened in our 
cities; thus have they become the shame of democracy. 


I 
O, IT is not the boss who is responsible; it is the man 
who votes the straight ticket. There are large num- 
bers of such men in every city in America. They are very 
proud of voting the straight ticket; they speak of voting 
the straight ticket and of their having voted it since they 





long as life lasts and the central committee sends around 
the hack on election day, as if this were a cardinal virtue 
entitling them to general consideration and respect. It 
can, of course, be said of these men that they are for the 
most part decent, respectable citizens, who do their duty 


by their families, their business associates and their 
church; furthermore, they actually think that, by voting 
that straight ticket, they are doing their duty by their 


state. 

The superficial, dilettante reformers, who hope to save 
the state by establishing a kind of 
‘better element,”” have long complained that they disre- 
gard and neglect politics; but these men do not disregard 
politics; they talk politics half the time, even if they do 
not think politics. They speak of their party devoutly; 
it means more to them than their city, or their state, or 


aristocracy of the 


their country. They have a phraseology —they talk of 
party fealty, party allegiance, party regularity, party 
sedition, party treason. They talk of “throwing away 


votes,’’ of ‘‘losing votes,’’ as if, to win, one must always be 
with the winning side; as if ballots, even though there be 


but one in a million, do not count when cast for principle 


alone! Partyism to them is more than patriotism. They 
are of a part, not of the whole. They have ‘conveyed 
themselves implicitly’; they are no more their owr 
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racy means free men, not owned men 
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Passionately devoted, and unalterably committed as he is, 
to his party, he nevertheless does not insist that every one 
belong to his party. He does not even wish that. He 
insists only that every one belong to some party —any 


party, though more especially a that stands for 
nothing but itself. He proclaims his respect for his neigh- 
bor who belongs to an opposing party, but he treats with 
something like contempt the man across the 
says that he belongs to no party at all. Why is this? 
Because, to the party-man, the party 
paramount importance; the principle 
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and his whole duty, if he is, 
his party —that is, if he votes his party ticket. Thus hi 
enters the state of the crystallized mind; the form is 
everything, the spirit nothing. He thinks or feels that, 
by belonging to a party, he is patriotic, just as many men 
think that by belonging to a church they are 
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ence the people have recently played in their own 
affairs After extolling the virtues of the Republican 
party and celebrating its glories, after paying his tribut« 


to the great men he said it had produced, he paid a tribute 





no less fervid to the Democratic party, lauding its past 
and acclaiming the great men it had produced, And yet in 
campaigns this young civilian abuses Democrats and 
derides their party, and the men he thinks their 
party has produced, and s} foolish and mistaken 
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that is, it is necessary for a farce to be enacted in every 
campaign 

Plainly, this young civilian, like all ing civilians of 
whatever age, did not know that it not the parties that 
have produc i the great men (;reat men have produced 
parties, for, to quote from the wise Emersor An institu 


tion is the lengthened shadow of one man; and all history 
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\ HEN a sufficient number of men have got themselves 
in this state of mind, the political boss appears and 


establishes himself as a dictator—first of a ward, then of a 
city, finally of a whole state It is to be oted that he did 
not get them into that frame of mind; he did not lead 
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with flags, and, like the ate he sails under | 


that flag that best subserves his purpose 
at the time. 

He is not in politics for principle; 
not even in salliten for politics; he is in 
politics for business. He wants something 
to sell, something for which in certain 
quarters there is a demand, something for 
which a certain few will pay high—that is, 
special privileges. He knows that as soon 
as a sufficient number of men have become 
partisans, unvarying voters of straight 
tickets, they need no longer be reckoned 
with; they can be depended upon to do 
the same thing every time, over and over 
again, like performing bears—that is, 
they will always vote one way. They have 
voluntarily disfranchised themselves, elim- 
inated their own personalities, and they 
no longer count. He pays, indeed, little 
attention to them 
permits the more prominent of them, in 


their capacity of eminent citizens, to serve | 
on honorary committees and superfluous | 


boards, and, when he deems it expedient to 


create a diversion, he allows such men to be | 


of the two hundred honorary vice-presi- 


| dents and sit gravely on the platform while 


the Congressman from the adjoining State 
glorifies the party record. Thus the par- 
tisans become like the Dead Soulsin Gogol’s 
novel, and the boss, like Tchitchikoff, can 
put them up and sell them to the highest 


bidder. 


The boss, as one of them told us, ‘‘ knows 
his business.”’ So long as the great mass 
of voters are stupefied by partisanship, and 
are clinging to the superstitions of party 
regularity, and go about expressing them- 
selves only in dead phrases, just so long 
does the boss know that he can control 
the government of the city. He 
knows that he need only dominate the 
central committee to have the party 
caucuses and the party conventions at his 
mercy. Then he puts the names of certain 
men on the ballot, and those persons who 
have disfranchised themselves will inev- 
itably vote their straight ticket, and form- 
ally, legally elect the man he has already 
chosen for them. 

And now, in order to establish more 
firmly his oligarchy on the ruins of the de- 
mocracy its own members have destroyed, 
he advances another step: he has his 
legislatures recognize parties in the laws, 
where they never were entitled to recog- 
nition. Third parties, independent move- 
ments, become difficult, almost impossible, 
and new hypocrisies and new frauds are 
yerpetrated; the farce of ‘“‘bi-partisan”’ 
beards appears—election-boards and what 
not—a whole vast paraphernalia and 
complicated machinery, enormously ex- 
pensive to the people, but providing many 
new places, 

About the same time he devises a new 
and most convenient form of ballot—that 
is, convenient for him and for the party 
automatons—and, as if no opportunity for 
hypocrisy should be overlooked, he calls 


it the Australian system; though it bears 
no resemblance to anything Australian 


except, [ena the dodo. He prints the 
names of his nominees in columns, and over 
each column he prints the picture of a 
bird—an eagle, a rooster, a buzzard, 
sometimes, in irony, a a bird of 
prey--and thereafter the party-man need 
exercise no intelligence whatever; the 
has made provision against every 
possible accident and contingency, even 
partisan paresis. The human organism 
which was once a free man needs only 
the ability to recognize a given bird when 
he sees it and put a cross under that bird. 
To such base and disreputable depths has 
partisan politics sunk in Ohio, for instance, 
that campaigns have been waged and won 
on the cynical ery alone: ‘‘ Put your cross 
under the eagle and let it go at that!” 


boss 


m 

F, DEMOCRACY having thus been over- 

thrown, it were desirable to have an 
aristocracy —and doubtless it were better 
as one step farther away from oligarchy 
and one nearer to democracy —this con- 
dition might afford the opportunity; for, 
in a city where the automatons of the two 
parties had paired with each other, the 
few remaining uncommitted electors voting 
now with one side, now with the other, by 
playing one party off against. the other, 
might incline victory this way or that. A 
clumsy method this, at best, as being but 
a choice between two horns of a dilemma, 
for both parties may be, and likely are, in 
the wrong. And yet it is by some trium- 
phantly pointed out as the great merit 


he is | 


save as now and then he | 
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Watch the Imitators. 


Sanitas Toasted Corn Flakes is the greatest cereal suc- 
cess ever produced in America. The delicious flavor 
of the new food has created an unprecedented demand. 
We are working night and day trying to fill all orders 


but thousands of grocers are still unable to get a sup- 
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J Y ply. This great success is encouraging unscrupulous 
Gp imitation, Unfortunately we can not protect the public. 


All we can do at present is to state that, 


Sanitas Toasted Corn Flakes 
Can be Imitated in Name only 


The deli ious flavor of the Real Toasted Com Flakes 

can not be reproduc ed. Remember the name Sanitas 

Toasted Corn Flakes and keep the package in mind. 

If someone does sell you a substitute, don't judge the 

original by the imitation. Sanitas Toasted Corn Flakes 
has a flavor of its own. 


Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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This colle prove of ¢ Musi 
peer ees SomaS and Shakspere Clubs, and to ail who are fa uliar with the works of the 
a great playwright. 
LI. th ok is divided into four parts, as follow I Sougs n ned 
d Shakspere in his plays. Il Songs sung in original performance Wis 
lings composed since Shakspere’s time to the 1 dle of the neteent 
entury. IV Recent settings Phe adaptativns tothe piano of the accom 
paniments of the older numbers have been made to correspond as nearly 
as possible with the orig $ 
Part I contains the authentic melodies of * Heart's Ease,” n 
Romeo and Juliet; “‘ Heigh-ho for a Husband n Muc it 
Nothing; ‘‘ Green Sleeves in The Merry Wives Light« o 
Gentlemen of Verona; aud ** Farewel! Dear Lov Peg o' Ramsa nie 
Three Merry Men,”’ mentioned in Twelfth Night The exan given 
ith econd part prove that the music written for and pe tmed in the 
plavs of Shakspere's period was refined and artistic in charactet 
Phe volume is oue of the Musicians Library. It contains an introduction 
by ihe editor, Dr. Charles Vincent, anda reproducti« after the etching by 
Flameng of the Chandos portrait of Shakspere in the Nati 1 Gallery London 


Published in two editions 
in heavy paper, cloth tack $1.50 


VER DITSON COMPANY, 27 Mason St., Boston 
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But 


possible 


this is not 
the bos 


gency also 


of the party 
practicable, or 
has provided against this conti 


system 


even 





as he has provide li i contingencie 

ave only one, ar one he fear 
least a constant ass or tree ur 

trammeled individua ity ¢ the part of the 
electors 

rhe wise, or at least wily, boss — bel 

ing his dupes and f lowers enslaved by the 
passion of party loyalty and given ver 
entirely to party 1 ay tor realizing 
that they need no lo r be reckoned with 
that they have entirely eliminated them- 





es from the sit 
to ep them in this 
ap pe ae through the t 
or his corporation client 
partisan feel 





ing and passion, feeds then 








irely enough (as is always dons } 
laves) to kee p them ri on the } 

party memories, sounds old slogans 
battle-cries, and, by making politics as 
airty as possible, deters decent men from 
entering. But if now and then, as some- 


times happens, certain of the 
and stupetied show 
consciousness and 
nly to repeat the magic 
of the party,”’ and the hypnosis 
they become docile again and obedient. But 
f this should fail, if mere m ‘ will not do 
the restive persist and begin to speak of 
purifying the party from within,” th 
boss changes his candidates, lavs aside o1 
transfers his pawns, and selects new ones 
and with these the partisans,who naively) 
supposed they could beat the 
own game, are satisfied and 
state of coma. 

But he does more; he has laid a deeper 
more sinister, more effective plot. If i 
is the boss of the dominant party, a 
invariably he is—because the boss is the 
strongest, the fittest to survive in his rud« 
environment—he makes overtures to the 
the minority party; they effect 
an arrangement, and thereafter the Bis 
Boss dictates not only the nominations of 
his own party, but those of the opposing 
party as well. The nominations on the 
opposing ticket are always weak, they are 
always. defeated; and for his reward the 
Little Boss receives a portion of the plunde r 
Thus the government wholly into 


superstitious 
returning 
, he has 


restored 


signs of 
become restive 


word good 








boss at h 
reénter the 


boss of 


pas SEs 


the hands of the Big Boss and his junta. 
Such is the situation, at last, in ever 
city in the land where the stupefied 


partisans have enabled bosses to build 
partisan machines; inevitably, and 

ically, the machines unite and become on 
machine, a ‘‘bi-partis machine. The 
party system has defeated its own end, ha 


log 


an 


fallen of its own weight, and where the 
young civilian saw only the beneficent 
results of competition, there is seen to be 
no competition, no opposition even, but a 


smoothly working coéperative system, by 


which friction and waste are eliminated 
and the machines of the two parties ar 
found secretly united sor plunder and 
division of the spoils. rr *. is the immense 
fraud, the we hy} wocrisy of th 
system, which, as_ its last expression, 


perpetrates an amazing and unprecedented 
satire on the very men who admire, 
uphold, and make it possible. 


and 


iv 

WOULD be instructive to have, were 
it possible, some statistics of the cost of 
partisanship. The waste and extravagance 
of our municipal governments have become 
proverbial; men, until the recent awaken- 
ing, have sat helpless before the fact, 
in capabl le of dealing with it otherwise than 
in a spirit of sardonic humor or pessimistic 
fatalism, passing at length into cynical 
indifference. The people’s money ha 
been squandered among a horde of con- 
tractors, allied with the bosses; it has beer 
away to dependents and serv 
the occupants of useless offices: it has been 
spent in salaries to men, often respected, 
if not wholly respectable, wooed, in rh 
their vanity, into acqui by mem- 
bership on the idle and lazy boards among 
which the have distributed the 
functions of municipal government. Priv- 
ileges on which princely fortunes and new 
and insolent aristocracies are founded have 
been bartered away; the very streets 
water-fronts have been sold for 


given 


ers, 


escence, 


bosses 


and 


enormous 


sums, no part of which has enriched the 
public treasury. The result has beer 
that municipal government in America 
has been the most inefficient in the world. 


For, with numerous boards, responsibility 
has been divided and dissipated, the people 


1ave been unable to say who was to blame 
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The Man Who Was 
Pinched bya 
Coat. 


By A. Taylor-Cutter 


f was a Cold Dav for Thompson ! 
| He'd been in Tight Places before, but ¢/ts 
was the Limit 
die was Bound — Neck, Arms and Legs, by 
i othes 
Dr. Goose had fixed him 
When he first put on fAa/ suit in the Cloth- 
Zz he was very much Tickled with it 
But now, instead of being Tickled’ 
found himself‘ pinched "’ by it 
You see the coat had been sweated into shape 
hy the Flat-iron, instead of being patiently 
shape with the Needle and Thread 
by Old Dr had 


loth in places where it was 
abby 


Old 


ing Store 


he 


sweating C,00se 
hon up the 

too seand fl 
It had also sfreiched out the 

was too tight and pinchy 

* flat-iron « lo all fhe 

in throw a mew 

u wait almost 
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for the ills they were uneasily, if not in- 
telligently, conscious of, disharmony and 
confusion have been the result; nothing 
can be done, progress is impossible. 

But if the material cost of partisanship 
has been great, the spiritual cost has been 
immeasurably greater, and, of course, of 
immeasurably greater importance. For 
the most valuable capital, the chief asset, 
of a city is the character of its citizens. 

That this cost has been somehow, though 
dimly, recognized is proved by the fact 
that men of clean hands and clean lives 
have not gone into politics; indeed, they 
have shunned and avoided politics. Let 
one such enter it, even in some humble way, 
and his friends condole with him, try to 
dissuade him. As a career, polities is not 
to be thought of; the young have been 
against it; its debauchery still 
affords the staple argument against woman 
suffrage; it has been a proof of high 
standing and respectability to turn from 
it in loathing and disgust. Instead of 
being, as it should, a high and honorable 
use to which to devote talents, instead of 
being the most worthy calling man is 
“apable of, it has become an impossible 
sacrifice and degradation. To speak of a 
man as a politician has been to intimate 
something unsavory and low. And this 
in America, where all men, sovereigns by 
right, should be politicians, devoting 
themselves to the searching out of those 
divine laws by which men are to live 
together in equal brotherhood, giving 
themselves to the helping and saving of 
others! 

We have recently had some saddening 
examples of this moral cost; we now know 
something of the men that have been 
ruined, of the characters that have been 
blackened and broken, of the hideous 
results of the bribery and the corruption 
that have swaggered wantonly and shame- 
lessly through our legislative halls. Blind, 
stupid partisanship has not only done all 
this, but it has justified it. It has con- 
doned any crime, so that slander, libel, 
lying, stealing, forging, ballot-box stuff- 
ing, kidnaping, bribing, have become ex- 
cusable as long as they were done in its 
cause. 

Furthermore, it has prostituted journal- 
ism. The party organ is conducted by men 
who, in ‘all other relations, are apparently 
guided by high ideals and Samioel - noble 
purposes, and yet are willing to delude, de- 
ceive and lead astray their fellow-men, and 
in the cause of ay to descend to 
any depths in order that their party may 
triumph. Though here again partisanship 
defeats its own ends; for the party press 
has become utterly unreliable, has wholly 
lost its influence, and abdicated its throne 
of power. Who, for instance, reading a 
partisan paper, believes that a meeting of 
the opposition is correctly reported, or an 
opponent correctly quoted? 

3ut in importance and significance be- 
yond all this is the withering of character 
the wasting of strength, the disintegration 
of personality, which is the punishment 
that inevitably, inexorably and remorse- 
lessly follows the violation of law that is 
real Law —not the printed statute, which is 
oftentimes something very different from 
Law, but the law of the moral world, which 
no legislature need enact or can repeal, 
which requires no executive to enforce it. 
Conspicuous and chief among these laws 
is that of spiritual cause and effect, accord- 
ing to which evil can produce only evil, and 
hate more hate, so that all the bitterness 
and malignity and intolerance of partisan 
conflict can never bring forth any good 
thing in men or in their government. 
Instead of all this strife and hatred, there 
must be brotherhood and love; instead of 
this disunion, there must be union and 
solidarity. Then good will corne. 


Vv 

JARTIES, then, as the great poet and 
prophet of democracy says, have been 
useful, and to a certain extent remain so, 
but only in national affairs, and there 
because they still depend in a way on 
elementary principles and fundamental 
differences, more or less hazy and doubtful, 
to be sure; but chiefly because our con- 
ception of nationality is as yet too weak to 
grasp the full significance of democracy, in 
which men struggle together toward one 
far goal and pursue unfalteringly one high 
ideal. But in the states, and more, yes, 
entirely, in the cities, parties have lost 
their meaning and their use. That this 


is true is already shown by the increasing 
independence the people are displaying 


in their own affairs. They are learning 


that a citizen’s relation to his fellow- | 


citizens, his attitude toward the issues in 
his town, are not determined by his views 
on tariff, or expansion, or immigration, or 
coinage. The old ideal of party loyalty is 
soon to be superseded by the newer, purer 
ideal of civic loyalty. No more is the 
success of the party to be the one thing 


aimed at; now it is to be the success, the | 


triumph of the city. Not much longer will 
men run for local office on platforms 
dealing with national issues, real or arti- 
ficial; they will run on platforms dealing 
with city issues, or they will run on no 
platforms at all, for platforms are dead 
things, after all, and receive only now and 


then a temporary galvanization from some | 


In_ practical politics, 


great ——. 
iscovered to be the most impractical 


lately ¢ 


kind, the campaign promise has come to 


be almost as cheap as the campaign cigar. 

This is, after all, a representative 
government; but only the trusts, the 
railroads, the street-car companies, the 
breweries and other privileges have been 
represented in it. Now the people shall be 
represented, all the people —not any certain 
kind of people, the good, the bad, the rich, 
the poor, the ‘‘better element” or any 
other class, but just the people, all of them, 
and that without having to pay or even 
to consult a boss, big or little. And they 
will secure this representation by doing 
away with the fetichism of partisanship 
and all its nonsense and extravagance 
primaries, central committees, conventions 
with typewritten programs—they will 
nominate men by free petition, and then 
vote for them, that is all. To the crystal- 
lized mind of the stupefied partisan all this 
is heresy, of course, or idle dreaming; but 
all progress has its inception in a heresy, 
and all realities are but dreams come true. 

The principle of non-partisanship will 
demonstrate itself first in the cities, where 
the great problems of democracy more 
acutely present themselves, and where 
they must and will be worked out. Yes- 
terday the city was the despair of democracy 
and its shame; to-day it is its hope; to- 
morrow it will be its glory. Many have 
referred the evils that perplex them to 
democracy; the remedy pa »0sed has been 
less democracy, and muc aut legislation 
has been in distrust of democracy. But 
democracy has not yet been tried. The 
remedy will be found in more democracy. 
The cities must be free to handle their 
problems in their own way; their govern- 
ments must become autonomous; there 
must no longer be confusion with state 
issues or with national issues. They must 
have, in short, home rule. 

In these young American cities we want 
good government, of course. The people 
in them at heart already are good, and 
when they find a way to have a govern- 

nent that represents them, that govern- 
ment must be good. If our municipal 
governments have been bad, it is because 
they have been representing bad things. 
But we want something more than good 
government, something more than mere 
honest, economical administration of affairs 
and clean streets. We want cities that will 
be filled with free civic spirit, expressing 
itself in artistic forms, above all, cities 
that will be better, kindlier places to live 
in, cities that will offer to every man on 
equal terms the opportunity to live a 
beautiful life—that is, to realize his own 
personality. For that is the great purpose 
of democracy —to let every man realize 
his own personality. But to do this there 
must first be men who are determined to 
express their own personality and not to 
i it to the personality of others; 
independent men, who are in no kind of 
slavery to a party or any other agency or 
institution. When we have enough such 
men in our cities then we shall have home 
rule in our cities, and when we have home 
rule in our cities we shall have simpler 
forms of government. We shall have a 
government that is responsible to the 
people, and when this condition prevails 
the problems of the cities will be soon 
those that belong to the next stage of 
evolution and to conditions that are 
hereafter to exist. 

America has a big job on hand; it is not 
enough to get men into office, not enough 
to build navies and train armies, not 
enough to have a big census or a vast 
commerce; these may all be well enough 
in their way. But that is not the job; 
America, to justify itself, is to produce art, 
music, a great, original, native literature, 
and, above all, Men. 
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The chiefest benefit of 
this delicious liquid den- 
tifrice is not beauty but 
health, Worth its weight 
in gold for making pearly 
teeth, but worth much 
more for the trouble it 
prevents. Rubifoam is all business as 
well as all beauty. 


Science says ill-kept teeth are avenues of 
disease. Some perplexing cases of anemia 
come from a form of poisoning due to dental 
decay, and the general tone of the system 
is affected by the condition of the mouth. 


The preventive is regular and thorough 
care, —not- work but care,— intelligence 
and Rubifoam, which makes it not alone 
easy but pleasant —a habit worth while. 


Rubifoam does its work where the trouble 
begins—inthe mouth. Literally,an ounce 
of this delicious liquid dentifrice is worth 
a pound of cure. The health value of 
Rubifoam is far greater than its returns 
in beauty, which all acknowledge. Its 
good work is not only seen but felt. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


CENTS EVERYWHERE ~~. 
TTT" SAMPLE FREE 












Tools& Hardware 


Myth 
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anna, 
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Of Quality. 


Combination Bench $ 8 4 00 


. 
and Tool Cabinet, 
1 Oak, Brass trimmed, ! f ed ¢ 
4 95 of ¢ finest a tar r sr pe t 
Smaller Oak Cabinets, Same Quality of Tools 
No. 47, 21 Tools - $3 7.50 
“ 62,24 bi : - 10.00 
53, 36 4 15.00 
*' ea * - 20.00 
Also send for “ Tourist Aut Circular N Sg 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


Hardware Tools, Supplies and Piano Materials 
New York, Since 1848, 4th Avenue and 13th St. 


Something New in 
Disability Insurance 














A € ea me can be re macte t Z e sale of 
The “Square Deal” Disability Policy 
N rance education is necessary to sellt tract ver 
Respen ible saeceueunaine s va tel in every locality east of the 
Mississippi north of the Ohi ers 
Liberal terms territor For particulars apply, Dep't. 1, 


Philadelphia Casualty Company Capital $300,000 
116 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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TWO HANDS, A BRUSH AND A CAN OF JAP-A-LAC 


general household use 


> 


Will work wonders, from cellar to garret, in every home. lustrous finish 
Everything of wood or metal you may have can be kept in per 

For genuine economy there is nothing to compare with JAP-A-LAC. 
furniture, woodwork and metal work, make JAP-A-LAC a household necessity. If you have never 


article which needs refinishing. You will at once realize how JAP-A-LAC SAVES YOU MONEY 


te P-A-LAC is a quick- drying, be autiful, hard, for 
ect condition all of the time, at a trifling cost, with JAP-A-LAC. Sixt 
T he thousands of uses around the hema, the fre quent marring and s« ufhing of 


used J AP-A _ and try it 


n beautiful colors 


2 


get a can to-day on some 


ALERS 


ALL SIZES, FROM I5c TO $2.50. FOR SALE 


COLORS of JAP-A-LAC 
OAK 
BLUE 
E GOLD 
x D RED CHERRY 
BRILLIANT BLACK NATURAL 
MALACHITE GREEN 


A Warning Against the Dealer Who Substitutes 


Some dealers will tell you when you ask for JAP-A-LAC — ““We don't handle adv rer- 
tised articles. They cost YOU more, because the consumer pays for the advertising.” 
at a silly statement to an intelligent person. he facts are these — any article of 

daily necessity which is extensively advertised must be the best or the public would 
not buy it. What do you think about Ivory Soap, Sapolio and Uneeda Biscuit? Are they 


= most extensively advertised of their class? So is Ji AP-A-LAC. Be sure you get it 





BY 


HARDWARE AND DRUG DI 

Some of the ARTICL ES on which JAP-A-LAC should be USED 
WIRE SCREE ANDIRONS 
LINOLEUM 

} , g CHANDELIERS 

CR FU ITURE tAN 8 PLATE RACKS 

ERIOR WOODWORK IATORS -ICTURE FRAMES 

WEATHER. a 


ATEN DOORS 
ON ides 


PAINT, 


YOUR dealer does not keep 
JAP-A-LAC, send us his name and 
10 cts. (except for Gold, which is 25c.) 
to cover cost of mailing, and we will 
send a FREE Sample (', pint can) 
to any point in the United States 


arent ds 


Address Dept. 5-10, 


Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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barrington Hall 


The Steel- cut 





Sample «. 





Can Free 
(See Coupon) \~ = 
You Can Drink This ‘ 
Coffee To Your Heart's Content 
N tl gh ma €s with a constitu 
le that { mits thet f ordinary coffee his ts 
reason why you should not enjoy Barrington Ha 
ines the good qualities of other coffee with 
1ole neness all tts own A Coffee 
ed to-day by th \ 4 i 
ithe use of tas t ceres 








Barrington Hall is just pure coffee gh quality 
pared by our patented process The cotiee berries 
asting are cut by knives of steel into fine ur 
par . 1 from tt ts removed the vellow 
ur earing skin always heretofore left in gt nad 
ffee, tending to impair it in both flavor and whole- 
it ves mot disturb the oil cells as 
oes tl gr ing and mash , of older methods, and 
t entta wd Ff duct) does not evaporate 
lherefo ye poun f Ba mHa 
s f pure full eneth 
‘ ff ) fina ffee 1 
ff flavora villkeep perfe 
Ther rth Barrington H 
“ flect by those who ft 
! e 1use it is poss 
‘ h 1 pat at 
om the hon Ww h eminent me 
mov stee} su icle 
ve nd fee s , annin-be 
sk id « ft in coffee groun 2 coffee m 
' “0 i if 
t 
N I e I H e 
‘ Coffe ‘ { ‘ \ 
‘ . Sealed Tins machinery 
ee CUT OF OR COPY Tees COU PON=-"— 
nearest po 


BAKER & CO., Coffee importers 
246 No. 2nd St., 116 Hudson St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N.Y. 


——hiylers — 
SIGNATURI 
ce ANY PACKAGE IS A 


JARANTEE ASTO PURITY, 
OU ALITY AND FLAVOR. 


THERE ARE MANY COCOAS & CHOCOLATES, 
BUT Aiyhry 


COCOA and CHOCOLATES 
Are Acknowledged Everywhere as 
Being Superior to All Others 

Made in the Same Careful Manner 
PL RE 


hiylcy WORLD FAMED CANDIES 


FRESH DELICIOUS 





QUALITY & PRICE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 


YOUR GROCER CAN SUPPLY YO! 








omens EN SIST ON GETTING [1 mmenemmmned 


FOR IGN ART PICT RE S 





6 25c LBe « ART P HOTO. COMPANY. 
Eliwe anger & Barry Building, Rochester, New York 
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The Great American Steer 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Land in 1871 is bought freely in Texas 
at two and one-half cents an acre, and 
cowmen consider even that a high price. 
All the earth is wild and free. Why buy 
land and pay taxes on it when there is 
all outdoors of free grass and water-front? 
The profits for many drovers in this year 
ran around two hundred per cent., with 
all the by-products thrown away. Crip- 
ples and ‘sore-foots don’t count as yet. 

There are some strange disparities in this 
new business. A milk-cow with a calf at 
her side is worth a section of land in Texas 

that is to.say, a square mile of such land, 
located as one likes from the choice of the 
entire public domain; and yet it requires 
only about fifteen acres of this land, still 
rich in its natural grasses and never yet 
overpastured, to range that cow and calf, 
according to the estimates of most cowmen 
of that d: ay. One can drive a cow North, 
but he cannot drive a section of land. As 
yet there seems to be no end to the pos- 
sibilities either in land or in cows in this 
fecund and unused country south of the 
Red River. 


The Breath of Panic 


Now, just as the drovers are beginning 
to learn something of their new business, 
and just as the corn-belt market begins to 
compete with the territorial or stocking 
market of the upper range, and just as 
uarantine begins to be mooted against 
Somes fever—that fatal and mysterious 
disease which kills off whole herds of 
Northern cattle if they but cross the trail 
of a fresh Texas herd—and just as many 
new problems are arising for solution in 
this great new industrial occupation, comes 
the ‘‘Crime of '73." The year of panic 
catches Wichita, the current market, full 
of cows bought in Texas on credit at good 
prices, indeed at boom prices for the most 
part. The banks, warned earlier than the 
drovers, begin to call loans, which the 
drovers cannot by any possibility meet 
except by shipping their cows. Prices 
te in two. Plait the cattle at the south 
line of Kansas remain unsold. Ruin is at 
hand for the trail drover, and all back of 
him and ahead of him. The losses of this 
= season run into millions in the cow 
usiness —how many millions no man may 
say. As to the workings of the ‘‘Crime of 
'73" here and elsewhere, they furnish 
material for late fall oratory even to-day. 
That was a sad time on the cow trail; for 
we may be sure that very few industries 
were ever more spread out than was the 
cow business at this time. The rich re- 
wards of earlier drives had sent every man 
in Texas into the game. 

Comes now 1874, and land still has no 
value in the dry Southwest. The world is 
free for all, There is still a West. In 
Texas, however, you must now pay ten 
dollars a head for two-year-olds, twelve 
dollars for three’s, which all men know to 
be exorbitant prices. Caldwell, on the 
Kansas line—later to be known as the 
place where the Dalton gang was exter- 
minated, and ever known as the stamping- 
ground for the bad men of the Nations—is 
still called Stone’s Store. Railroads now 
begin to argue with Texas men and ask 
them: Why drive North when they can 
Ss . I North? 

he next year finds matters much the 
- e, except that land in the cow country 
Tex: as has now jumped to the absu rd 
7 ice of eighteen dollars a square mile, this 
covering the pick from practically the 
entire State es the best of water-fronts. 
Kansas land also is beginning to climb. 
hat absurd creature, known differently as 
‘‘homesteader,”’ ‘‘granger,”’ ‘‘farmer”’ or 
nester,”” begins to persecute the soul of 
drovers, north and south. The lands 
around Wichita are now so much settle? 
ip, or grazed down, that the herds cann« 
be brought in closer than fifteen miles with 
any safety So now off to new towns as 
the railroads push on West. We drovers 
leave the Chisholm trail now at Pond Creek 
the new Cherokee outlet, push northwest, 
and so presently find Great Bend, Nicker- 
on, Ellsworth—all with their lamps 
trimmed in their saloons and their sextons 
ready waiting for us. 

The buyers for the Government and for 
the corn-belt meet us at these new towns. 
The Army wants steers for the rank and 
file, but will buy cows for beef-issue at 
the Indian agencies. All the Army men 





naturally know what good beef is. Note 
now that they begin to demand Northern- 
wintered beef. Note also that this range 
beef, double-wintered in Kansas and such 
other wilderness principalities, begins to 
compete with corn-fed beef in the markets 
of the Middle West. It dresses as much, 
or more, net, and it is found fat and juicy. 

This plan of Nature of making the Northern 
range the maturing ground of the Western 
herds becomes more obvious every month, 
and it is to be observed that man has set his 
gracious seal upon Nature’s obvious intent. 

Lucky the cowman who has located for 
himself a million acres or so in Texas be- 
fore the year 1876; for by this time Texas 
land jumps to the awful price of one 
hundred dollars a square mile, eight times 
what it was two years earlier—and, in- 
cidentally, about one-hundredth of what 
the same land is worth to-day. But cows 
keep up their march along this dusty 
we ae of the West. The country is 
opening up rapidly every year. The 
Comanches are pacified, even in western 
Texas. Far in the North the Indians are 
being set to rights, and although this is the 
year Custer is killed, the tribes are steadily 
giving way before the front of the advanc- 
ing white men. Back of the Army comes 
the trail drover and the rancher. Bold men 
a into the cow ranges of what is now 

orth Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Utah, Wyoming. All these men demand 
cows to stock 7 ranges. Four Indian 
agencies in the Nations alone depend on 
Texas beef as rations. Market? A mil- 
lion-dollar market every week. Buffalo 
beef is no longer obtainable over vast 
districts where formerly it was abundant. 
At this time the American people are 
forming the beef habit. Breakfast-foods 
are not invented. 

Now the emissaries of the railroads say 
always and always to the Texas cowmen 
that if only they would ship by rail instead 
of driving on foot, the cows could get 
North by May or June, and so go into the 
winter on the Northern ranges, strong and 
well ‘‘located’’; and any cowman knows 
a “cow”’ is going to choose his own living 
place for hidden and mysterious reasons 
that no fellow can find out. He knows also 
that the earlier a ‘‘cow”’ gets in on his 
chosen range the better and stronger he is 
going to be. The innocent trail drover 
listens to all this, but still he would rather 
drive North at fifty cents a head than ship 
North at five dollars a head. He continues 
to drive to the Army market, and the 
agricultural states’ market, and the new 
market which demands range stockers. 


Another West that is Wild 


The new trail town par excellence at this 
date is Dodge City, or Fort Dodge, in Kan- 
sas. Much more Wild West here, but very 
many cows therewith. To Dodge come all 
sorts and conditions of men wanting cows 
most of all those who demand them for 
stocking the Northern ranges. It has been 
fully demonstrated that the Northern 
range has this faculty of doubling values. 
The industrious drover is no fool, after 
all. He begins to locate Northern ranges 
for himself. He leases hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of land in the Cherokee 
country, which is as good a cattle country 
as the West ever saw, a splendid wintering 
range, and not so very far from Texas. 
Western Kansas also has some open lands, 
and here thousands'and thousands of cat- 
tle are driven in for wintering. Half of the 
total demand for range-beef now is for 
single, or double, wintered beef. This is a 
safer proposition, because such beef, of 
course, is above quarantine and has demon- 
strated its freedom from Texas fever. 
Free range and water still exist down 
Texas But now a mild sort of boom 
has begun in west central Texas, both in 
lands and cows, as might have been ex- 
pected. These Northern ranchers, now 
ressing into Montana from the North, will 
yuy a whole herd in the wink of an eye 
The vast North absorbs eve ry offering of 
the fecund breeding range below. More- 
over, to the vast interest of all Western 
men, seas of English and Scotch capital 
now begin to sweep over the Western cow- 
range. An Englishman is proverbially easy 
to separate from his money. Many West- 
ern men engage largely in ‘that pastime. 
In 1877 cows certainly ‘is cows.” The 
range all over New iden Colorado, 
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We guarantee to fit you 
and satisfy you in every 
way, or promptly refund 
your money. 


Cloaks and Suits 


MADE TO ORDER 


$6 525 


Style Book and Samples of 
Materials Sent Free 





$6.00 to $20 
$7.50 to $25 
‘ . $3.50 to $15 
FALL and WINTER COATS” . $6.50 to $25 


VISITING Costu MES 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS 
STYLISH SKIRTS 


ULSTERS end RAIN COATS 


p “press charge m these 


$8.75 to $20 


means a 1 


> at t I r New Fall and 
We Send F ree Winter Book of New York Fashions 
latest styles Copyrighted Measurem ent 
Char t of Samples of the al 
WRITE To DAY: You will receive them by retarn mail 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Yrs 
Lightest, 
Easiest, 
Cosiest 
Made 














No. 457 


Women’s $1.00 ee —_ 
Men's . $1.25 
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Comfy Slipper 


Made of pure 
leather soles with one inch of carded 


‘Comfy felt,” soft 
| 
| wool between felt inner sole and 
: 
| 





felt and leather outer soles, making 
a perfect cushion tread. 
Ideal for the bed-room. 
Weight 2 ounces. 


Colors: Navy Blue, Gray, 
Brown and Red. | 
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I Send for Catalogue No. 38, showing many new styles 

DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
119 West 23d Street, New York 














A new and different way 
**To do Your Washing’’ 
Labor - Saving, Time - Saving 

Heaith - Saving 
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Lace Curtains 
Woolen Blankets Comforters 





The SANITAREE Washer 


dona Guarantee. Let us send you one on 30 days trial 
Write f or d riptive booklet ar d low introductory Price 
SANITAR EE WASHER CO.,125 Washer St Fell City, Indiana. 
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Chas. J. Strong, Pres 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. B, Detroit, Mich 
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Wyoming, Nebraska and Montana begins y y “ “i - 

to fill up with cattle and with strange new y Ie h 
men who think they are cowmen because ea nN Ss a re SO ic 
they wear leather. It takes them perhaps e e 

a couple of years to discover that more N t Y 

than a pair of spurs and a leather hatband I n I rogen 

is necessary as equipment for the reading 
of the soul of a Texas longhorn steer. 
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High-Priced Madness . 
Now comes another scene-shift in this ‘ 
second act of the cow drama. It is to be 
noted in this golden year 1877 that dis- hic NX 


content has arisen over horns and legs, ‘ 
which hitherto have been the main ingre- 


dients of the great American steer. The 7 : :, CT 
Northern farmer has always objected to en , : ‘ 
the Western brands, so much so that some ‘ rs 

drovers take a chance and leave off as > a 8 


much as they dare of the customary road- | : 
Why not Home brands, which have been relied upon as the eno t 
best protection of trail beef in transit \ 
Comfort, too? Now this Northern farmer begins to object Bread 





















































not only to brands, but to the animal § ( ( 
The largest and most modern of offices, which has carried the brands! Those of | ;21, , | p if 
store and factory buildings in the world us who knew the Southwest about this S 5 th / 
arewarmedbyour Low Pressure Steam time must remember the advent on the . “ 
and Hot Water outfits. It is because range, even then, of bands of high-grads Beef, | | t : 
the genial warmth yielded puts every young bulls for distribution among th 
bread-winner therein at ease and com- ranges of the lower country. These high- 
fort for best work. The home can be grade animals, shorthorns or Herefords, | 
made equally delightful for the loved cost their importers from $150 to $4000) | , 
ones by use of smaller sized outfits of each prices which for a long time seemed j phot . 
| insanity to Texas men. vhich teeds N | I 
' Yet Fate was not to be withstood. And 5 ance n ; 
\y fs pati DEAL now presently even Texas began to differ- Beat » cont ! f | (PROCESS) 
/ &| entiate. The Texas cowman admitted, in nd Lime. f nd t PORK | 
ie \4 RADIATORS — the first place, that a nort h Texas hor eor | forn : B 
cow was better than one from south Texas. Moreover, | while << AND. & : 
ie bread-winner thus gets a rig He admitted grudgingly that Northern | yj; j 
: the dav . " rk by 1 ng, bathing double-wintered beef was better than any- contain pract / BEANS 
dressing kf ’ \ thing Texas could produce. Now slowly Phere j t i t t for Ami 
wal 1 house. So, t 3 he began to admit that possibly these horns | cans . To WITH ce 
erehe ho peer eieern aay: how br iets and legs would have to come off, and that a 2 # OMATO SAU 
lighted or richly furnished — is a sad « better grade of animal must take the place ng 
max tothe day's effort Phen, there at of the old Texas longhorn. Slowly the 
the vacant chairs ina cheer FOU complexion, the personnel, so to speak, of | ! 
the genial, cozy warmth of “other places” the Western herds began to change. Phat 
often lurefamily members away fromw t Sul} ; 
should be the place of all place hom Another Change of Scene I > zz 
DEAL. Boilers AMERICANR s Hy n 4 ~~ 
eoniiee ens Matas: Tedd a ' : By this time another railroad had gone a» ~ | > 
' dd , f s. M across the cow trail, up the historic Platte  ‘ A ; . 
oNieh ache A i yo aa : Valley, where the buffalo now ceased to I i I t ! r-} ae 
impede the railway train. Ogalalla, on the | St] t eptas ; ve . 
ve ‘ Platte, is a town near the current market Phat I *y Ky 
atalogue (ft for the territorial stocking-cattle. Henee | P' N t I a | 
7 ‘ it begins to cut into the reputation of | “em! A ‘* 
AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY lately famous Dodge. One-third of the ™ ’ ; { 
Dept. “_ “CHICAGO Northern drive goes to Ogalalla now to ! SCANT a - © ¢ eo Xs a uaa 
meet the new phase of the market. a om deg SP MINS 
Wo offs aks ods alke cls cif ahs cs offs There has now been a gradual rise in | Sasi der sBh . one 
average cattle-values of about one dollar ,,,, of Bear ' on Cut it 
a head per year from 1875 to 1879, in | , : ' { 
Texas. According to our statistical friend, , 
D E LAVAL Andy Adams, who was in a good position — tine Parrre 
to know, at this time the drive of 650,000) , : vote : £ is a 
head in 1879 was about one-tenth of the ; a a ( 
Cream Separators range stock of Texas. Itishardtoestimate | artoigh a re . ; 
. _ these totals, because the canny cowmen , ere cay ; Phat , ' while it 
Save $10- to $15- Per Cow may be depended upon not to give in a full Nida THE T.A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., CINCINNATI,O 
Every Year of Use count to the tax assessor. But at the 2 — — : meh “ : 
Over All Gravity and Dilution Systems later date prices took a sharp upshoot under The “L ac, . Ci. aon. 2 
And At Least $5.- Per Cow the Northern stocking demand. The “L incoln” Leather Garter § 500 
aiecdhe ek allt tien e may now picture lands rising in 
H Over All Other Cream Separators value, water-fronts beginning to spell war | Cash or Time 
} and bloods hed, the nester beginning to | 
! _While They Last threaten the free range, the cow-thief | | Buys a 
| From Two to Ten Times Longer oa : : t a “ 
Shas Suc Oiter Wicoaes beginning to stoc k his own range from thoss | | . A R M 
| of the big buyers who have turned loose | | your f 
i = sti vain : _ vast herds upon the upper country listhe Right diarter aN Initial on tn Viretaie 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. Picture now the wire-fences beginning to toe Your s . 
1 General Offices: 74 Cortlandt Street, New York. creep west and south and encircling the Garters 
f - brs } 1 _ pallies domains, school-lands and. all; | | 
ul picture fence-cutters and malcontents who | | Pres . 
eculd and did burn and shoot. In short, | | 
i picture the cow-game annually becoming 
EVERYTHI NG more and more complex as more and mors | F 
} x } ; ar « 
Tambos, Bones, jealous money comes into it, and as ti | Full Length or Knee Drawers 
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4 , F. H. LaBaume Dept. 26, Roanoke, Va 
wild West ; : 
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All the Territories have cattle associa- | | rpc N 
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. cd . things are now assured. Beef is beef now Sold Direct From Factory Only 
Me 1 etc, Se and worth watching from the cradle to 
. FREI t} _ 1 nea are diac } 
HE FRANCIS E LESTER CO the grave. All these things are discussed 
oer B 10. Mesilla Park, N Mex in the convention of the cowmen of the 





i North and South. The eyes of North and 
— PATE NTS S that PROTECT == South alike begin to open. A quarter 



















E a million of cattle are bought in one week at né for Our Beactifal Miustrated Cat , 
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PRICES OF THE PIECES SHOWN HERE 





No, 3750, $3.00 No. 3031A, $425 
No. 3340, 425 No. 3931B, 475 
Brush, 1.00 No. 3931C, 800 
No. 712, 3.50 No. 3577, 75 
No, 16 3.75 No, 343 1.50 each. 
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James W. Tufts Silverware Co. 
280 S. Congress Street Boston, Mass. | 
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DON'T BUY A MOTOR CAR you know 
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| pink stripes surround the utter and entire | 


earth, which now certainly is a lovely place 
of residence for whoso maketh or loveth 
a cow. The banks of Kansas City and 
Chicago pour in money. 
The country is cow-crazy. 

In 1880 the craving upper ranges con- 
tinue to take all offerings, and the market 
holds. Heifers on the North Platte bring 
twenty-five dollars and upward, and are 
worth two to three dollars a head over steer 
stock. The Yellowstone, the Musselshell, 
the Judith, the Stillwater, the Bellefourche, 
the Little Missouri—all new names 
become words familiar to travelers North 


The cow is king. | 


and South. The great pilgrimage of the | 


cows continues; thousands, hundreds of 
thousands, plod through their tremendous 


journey, driven by splendid men in a bold | 
| and splendid day of American life. 


wild appeal of this life thrills the heart 
of every man who hears of it. 


Booming with the Spring 


In 1881 leased range in the Indian Nations 
is much coveted. 
along the Cimarron and Canadian rivers. 
A gradual change is coming over the 
But in the spring the boom 
Texas, and even Mexico, 
Arkansas, and all the Southern ranges, 
In Texas 
cows treble in value all at once, and land 
jumps to two and three dollars an acre. 

At this boom time very many great 
cattle companies of the East came into the 
business, attracted by reports of these 
fabulous profits. Many of these com- 
panies proved easy picking for the range 
drover, and the nester, and the farmer, and 
the rustler, and everybody else. Graded 
stock appeared all over the range, and 
distinctions in range cattle were more 
sharply drawn. The Panhandle and north 
Texas stock from above quarantine was 
much more valued than the coasters and 
Mexicans from below the Rio Grande, 
some of which were ‘‘ wet cows’’—that is, 
cows which never paid any duty, but 
swam the Rio Grande. 

The great captains of the cow-game now 
began to seek ranges both North and South, 
thus covering the profit of double wintering. 
Some outfits owned ranges in central Texas 
below quarantine; in the Panhandle above 
quarantine; in the Indian Nations; and 
also in Wyoming or Montana. In time 
they were to go even north of our northern 
boundary and there hunt for range. 

In 1882 over 700,000 cattle went North 
from endless Texas. Now land begins to 
pinch. One outfit has leased a million 
acres in the Nations, and pays cheerfully 
$50,000, it being understood the Indians 
may steal all the cows they need. Every- 
body has money, and first one town and 
then another gets its share. Caldwell and 
Hunnewell, near the line of the Indian 
Nations, assume dignity as shipping points. 


Kansas, of course, has begun to farm far | 


out to the West. The range is thought 
threatened over large areas 
that seems to us now when it really is gone. 
Talk of depasturing from overcrowding is 
heard, but for the most part laughed at. 
For, after all, the West is regarded as inex- 
haustible. Yet this time the impossible 
was happening —indeed, had happened. 

It may be seen that quality has begun to 
count as against quantity, both in cattle 
and in land. The water-front controls the 
range, and the water-front is going. In- 
dustrial levels are shifting rapidly. Men 
begin to use fences, to segregate, to individ- 
ualize. The old communal day of open 
range and free water-front is passing. 
There is trouble ahead. The year 1883 
dawns with days of turbulence and change. 
Abilene and Dodge and Wichita are done 
ascowcampsnow. The Chishoim trail has 
finished its brief, eventful day. Men drive 
cattle northward farther westward in 
Texas, because the farms are moving 
westward in Texas also. The vast exodus 
of cows to the northward continues 
nearly a million this year for all that man 
may know; but certain it is that the boom 
now begins to wobble on its feet. Some- 
thing is happening —change, satiety, some- 
thing. The vast North refuses to absorb 
the drive! The truth is the ranges are 
beginning to fill. The ery of overstocking 
is heard arising still more distressfully. 
There has been a bad winter, and in the 
Nations the cattle losses average twenty 
per cent. The year is one of discontent 
and uncertainty. 

The year 1884, the boom-year in some 
respects, sees some cautious men standing 


amusing as | 


The | 


Hay and fences appear | 
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Want More 
Salary? 


! am helping my students’ salaries by teaching 
them how to plan, prepare and manage trade 
pulling advertising 

Mr H A Springett, advertising manager of 
the Manhattan Bedding Co., 527-541 W. 23rd 
St., New York, and its parent company, the 
Rome Metallic Bed Co., with branches in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Cleveland, 
just writes: ® During this year sales have increased 
from 20% to 50% per month, averaging 35°."' 

Mr. H. B Hayes, advertising manager of the 
noted clothing house of the A. J 
Dallas, Texas, acmits that he owes his present 
position * almost entirely to the Powell System." 
In his recent letter he adds "I investigated 
several courses of instruction before deciding on 
yours, and am confident your System is far 
supenor to any other school." 

The simple facts of interest to the ambitious 
young man or woman who is attracted to the 
advertising field are: FIRST, it is expanding 
constantly; SECOND, the Powell System is 
the one enthusiastically endorsed by leading ad 
vertising authorities (I generally eet enrollments of 
their friends and even office-workers! ; THIRD, 
there are probably more Powell graduates filling 
big positions at salaries running from $1,200.00 
to over $6,000.00 a year than are represented 
by all of my so-called competitors combined 
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from under. In 1885 the cow convention 
at Fort Worth is very slimly attended by 
Northern buyers. The upper range is full. 
Texas has millions yet to sell, but the bal- 
ance of the cows is for the time restored 
between the Northern and the lower ranges. 
Conservatism and caution for the first 
time make their appearance west of the 
Missouri. Troubles multiply. There is 
talk that President Cleveland is going to 
throw all cowmen out of the Indian Na- 
tions. 


The cattle of the Nations had been weak- 


ened by a long, hard winter. They could 
not be driven back to Texas, for there was 
no ple . there for them The V could not 
safely be driven North in the face of win- 
ter, for all cowmen know, if all Presidents 
do not President Roosevelt would that 
cattle should be driven in early on the 
range where they are to winter, and should 
be allowed to move about to locate” 
themselves before the storms come Mr 
Cleveland stood firm in his resolve to oust 
the cowmen from the Nations, and he cost 
the West some millions in cash, cost also 


an amount of animal agony which no man 


can measure. Thrown off their accus- 
tomed range, the evicted cattle died in 
thousands in that fateful January. The 


barb-wires killed thousands of tons of beef. 
After the drift-line fences were later taken 
out, their course could be traced for miles 
by rows of bleached bones, showing where 
the cattle had huddled in long lines and 
died. So much for polities, and for igno- 
rance of a great industry. 

But the day of our trail drover was now 


nearing its end. In 188% sunset came on 
the trail. This year the last driven herd 
left Texas. For five years or more the rail- 


road had competed with the trail 

As the innocent trail drover—year after 
year, for twenty years of romantic mer- 
chandizing, whose like the world can never 
see again — pushed his cows North, and still 
farther North, learning all this strange 
geography now familiar to every Western 


cowman, he learned no truth greater than 
that the North was the maturing range 
while the Southwest must always remain 
the chief breeding range. The increase in 
Texas ran ninety-five per cent. counted 
in some years, and averaged over ninety 
per cent. The wild-animal conditions of 
open range life won out. In the Northa 
winter that cost only five per cent. loss was 
good, and bad conditions might mean fifty 


er cent. loss. In one very bad winter the 
oss over large in the North was 


seventy-five, eighty and even ninety per 


regions 


cent. Investments were wiped out at a 
stroke, and the round-ups oath red nothing 
at all the following spring. These things 
did not happen so frequently in Texas 
It was obvious that better conditior 
for saving Northern cattle must in time 
prevail; and in spite of this the South 
must continue to breed what the North 
matured. 

So here was the equation of our trail 


drover. He was the link of two great geo- 
graphical truths. He brought to Nature the 
aid of transportation, although he forced 
Nature to furnish that transportation. 

Now this drover, this trail man, who 
holds the centre of the stage at this part of 
the drama of the steer, was a useful man, a 
benefactor rather than a robber, was he 
not? Assuredly. He inaugurated new 
conditions, but soon became the victim of 
those conditions. For the most part, he 
sooner or later went broke. Every man 
who adhered to the early methods of his 
day inevitably went broke in the next 
decade. It seems impossible to charge up 
the exorbitant prices of our breakfast- 
table beef to this big, brave, daring, child- 
like adventurer in the wild commerce of 
the plains. 

Editor's Note—This’is the second of a series 
of articles by Mr. Hough on The Great American 
Steer. Each article is complete in itself 
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| dered death and doom. 
| religious ceremony, which must be fully 
| enacted down to the last detail; but Tem- 
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(Continued from Page 12) 


country would have upheld him. But it 
seemed as if his courage had nothing to 
stand on now, and he was almost—almost, 
but, thank God, not quite! —afraid. 

The Malekulans had been dancing for 
full two hours—ever since they had 
brought him up to the valley and flung 
him down upon the ground. In the middle 
of the open village square were three huge 
idols, carved out of entire tree-trunks set 
upright. They had black, empty sockets 
for eyes; their mouths were curved up- 
ward intoa ghastly, wrinkled grin, and their 
tongues hung mockingly out. On the head 
of each was perched a huge, black, wooden 
bird, with its beak bent down, and gloomy 
wings outspread—the very spirit of Night- 
mare herself. Round and round these 
devilish things, in the red glow of the fires, 
danced the cannibals ceaselessly and un- 
tiringly, fleeing with heads down and out- 
spread hands, wheeling and turning, cir- 
cling with measured steps, and all the time 
the huge hollow idols, Contes with heavy 
clubs ‘‘to make the spirits speak,” thun- 
It was plainly a 


pest thought —as clearly as he could think 
in such a place and at such a time—that it 
could not last much longer 

‘‘A fellow ought to say his orayers,”’ he 
thought; but the thunder of the drums 
and the wild, shrieking song of the dancers 
bewildered him, and his swollen wrists and 
ankles hurt him so much as almost to con- 
fuse his mind. What could he 
say? Only one prayer remained clear in 
the turmoil of his brain—just the old, old 
yrayer that he had prayed at his mother’s 

nee. Well, that would serve—and up 
above he hoped they’d understand how 
sorry he was—for lots of things. . 

» Our Father Whoart in Heaven, hallowed 

»Thyname. Thy Kingdom come. 

“It was coming indeed! The dance had 
stop ved. 

“Thy will be done. — 

What came next? He could not remem- 
ber--and the savages were dancing across 
the square. 

Forgive us our trespasses . * 
and lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil ——”’ 

It was now! The women were hiding 
themselves in the houses and two of the 
men, armed with clubs, were stepping 
forward. 

He was only conscious of one feeling — 
joy that he had the courage to look the 
cannibals in the face as they advanced and 
meet his fate ‘‘game.” He hardly knew 
that he was still praying: 

. . For Thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, andthe glory. . . 

It came with a blaze of light —a ‘sound as 

of a wild, deep shout and the rushing of 
Many waters—then — 

Was this the end? Was it indeed death? 
He had felt nothing— but a man does not 
feel the blow that kills —and his eyes were 
so dazzled with a strange blue glory that 
he could not see. The rushing sound con- 
tinued: it was like the thunder of hun- 
dreds of flying feet. . . . The light 
burst forth again, and yet again, and then 
died away, and there was a great silence. 
Tempest saw the hideous faces of the idols 
seating out in the empty square and be- 
gan to understand. He was not dead 
but something had happened. What was 
it? He tried to break loose and sit up so as 
to see all around. 

“Stop ’un little bit,” said a voice, and 
some one drew a sharp knife across the 
lashings that bound his limbs, and lifted 
him into a sitting position. 

The blinding light had almost died away 
now and he could see the whole square. 
There was no one in it. The cannibals 
were gone, and the beautiful half-caste girl 
who had brought about his downfall 
innocently, as Tempest, of course, sup- 
posed —was squatting beside him. 

*‘No good stop here, you Belitani sailor- 
man,” she was saying; ‘‘more better we 
go away too much quick.” She poked him 
unceremoniously in the ribs as soon as she 
saw that he was reviving. ‘‘Show ’um leg 
there, lively!’ she ordered, dragging him 
by the arms. 

tather to his surprise Tempest found 
that, once on his feet, he could walk. He 


wasted no time in getting away after 
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Vaiti’s brief explanation of the blue-light 
stratagem and the probable return of his 
enemies before very long. At something 
as near a run as his cramped limbs would 
allow he followed her down the — ay 
+ would have been no mort thi an fitting 
if Vaiti, like a true heroine of romanes 
had vanished silently into the forest wher 
they encountered the man-of-war’s met 
leaving Tempest to ‘‘turn to thank | 
preserver”’ and ‘‘find that she had disap- 
peared.”” But Vaiti, as it happened, was 
born under the Southern Cross, where the 
poetry of the footlights does not flourish 
So she gave the men her con pany on the 
way down as a matter of asked the 
officer in command for a cigar, smoked it 
and accepted half a dozen more out of his 
case, and made herself wonderfully pleas- 
ant—for Vaiti. She had further driven 
Tempest to distraction by starting up a 
flirtation with a handsome petty officer, 
eaten up two emergency rations, bor 
rowed”’ some one’s gold tie-pin, and very 





course 


| soundly boxed the ears of a leading seaman 


who tried to kiss her in the dark, before 
the long roll of the surf on the barrier reef 
and the welcome glimmer of the Alligator’s 
riding-lights told the tired-out party that 
they were safe back again. Then, like the 
mysterious heroine at last, she disa »ypeared 
Tempest had found time to ‘thank his 
preserver’? on the way down, haltingly 
enough; but the preserver, instead of 
accepting his thanks after the fashion he 
would have preferred, had laughed wildly 
and somewhat wickedly, and gone on 
walking right in the middle of the column, 
without a glance to spare for him. Still 


he thought he knew women. Time would 
| show. 
The rest of the wardroom did not envy 


| sentence—the last 
| heard by the 


Mr. Tempest his interview with the com- 
mander. It took place immediately after 


his return to the ship; and he came out 
from it with a countenance of entire inex- 
pressiveness and extreme whiteness. One 


one —was unavoidably 
lieutenant who followed 
immediately after Tempest. 

“Finally, Mr. Tempest—this Miss—a 
Saxon has risked her life to save your life 


and reputation. I think there is only one 

way in which you can repay her—by never | 

seeing her again.” | 
Tempest’s answer was inaudible. But 


he never did. 


At PaderewsKi's 
Villa 


(Concluded from Page 18) 


We went out on the marble 
coffee afterward; a cool breeze moved the 
vines on the balustrade; the lawn, the 
lake and the mountains were in a glory of 
moonlight. Mr. Paderewski talked to me 
for a long time of the things that had come 
into his life, things not to be mentioned 
now, which will some day be written in his 
biography, and which it took a strong 
heart to bear up against. If, in becoming 


terrace for 


celebrities, people have a great deal to 
encounter, when once they are world- 


famous troubles are not unlikely to spring 
up under their beds while they sleep. 

Every one breakfasts alone in their rooms 
at Villa Riond-Bosson, in the continental 
fashion, and the company meets first at 
déjeuner. 

Up to that hour, in summer, Mr. Pad- 
erewski is in his study composing working 
out the ideas that have come to him, and 
the notes he has made of them in the winter 
season of concert and travel. After that 
there is complete rest, and he wanders about 
the grounds, always without a hat, in 
comfortable negligee, the only reminder of 
the Paderewski we know being the full, 
white tie. 

Later came five o’clock tea in the cool, 
tiled-floor hall, open to the roof, with its 
long bed of foliage plants running the 
length of it, and then Mr. Stojowski gave 
us a recital in the drawing-room. There 
was poetry in his playing and in the mo- 
ment, heavy with the sum- 
mer afternoon. Once, when the music was 
over, some one, stepping out on the terrace, 
let in a rush of hght on Alma-Tadema’'s 
famous portrait of Paderewski, and the 
group of autograph photographs of kings 
and queens he had play ed before. That 

was the only allus sion at Villa Riond-Bosson 
to the pi inist’s world-successes, and the 


stillness of the 


sun and an accident made it 
i 
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are quite ignorant, says 

Before buying floor-coverings of 
any kind, you should consider 
linoleum—for sanitary, artistic 
and economical reasons. 

Before buying azy linoleum, 
you should learn why it will pay 
you to insist on having the special 
kind stamped on the back — 





| Cook’s Linoleum 


Cook's Inlaid Linoleum js entirely free 
the defects found in other kinds.— 
For, instead of being pieced together with 
patterns cut out by dies,—instead of hay 





from 


ing depressed lines and joints to open up 
and catch dust, water 
germs, COOK'S Is moulded in 
piece, and has a perfectly smooth surface 
without a joint 
anywhere 


and even disease 


one solid 


or weakness 


depression 


Cook's Printed Linoleum has a pliable 


ness peculiar to itself, insuring superior 
service and extraordinary permanency 
of colors 

For full information about linoleum 
and how to buy it, write for “Linoleum 
Book G."’ Sent free together with 
photographic reproductions in colors of 
the ne west pattern a valuable help in 
selecting. Remember, if your dealer can 
not supply COOK'S, we will send you thi 


name of one who will 





The original, washable, 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


joyously fingering the large silver dollar | 


in his trousers’ pocket. He beheld a tall, 
impressive gentleman, with a very red face, 
in the parlor door, crooking the forefinger 
of command. Obedient to the beckoning 
digit, the boy slid into the dim parlor. He 
tom surrendered the note to the 
Sommissioner’s ravishing clutch and si- 
lently doubled into an armchair as the 
heavy hand upon his shoulder impelled. 
he comprehended the significance 
of the brandished forefinger, and sat very 
still while the tall gentleman slid through 
the double doors at the back. Two 
minutes later the gentleman reappeared, 
replaced the note in his hand, and, with 
another threatening motion of the fore- 
finger, fairly thrust him out-of-doors. 
The boy went away whistling his rag- 
time in a louder key. He observed that 
the gentleman had opened the note bun- 
glingly. Also, there were two silver dollars 


before. This circumstance naturally in- 


clined him to regard interruptions good- | 


naturedly, and when he finally reached 
young Wildey’s lodging his pocket sagged 
with the weight of three units of our 
currency system. As Wildey gave him 
only a quarter, he felt, in his illiterate, 
formless way, that a certain balance of 
poetic justice had obtained throughout the 
transaction. 

Wildey tore the envelope rashly, and 
read : 

‘I must see you this evening, and I can’t 
come out. Be in the garden at eight 
without fail. I have something to give 
you. Don't fail me. Probably the gate 
is locked; but you can climb over.’’ It 
was signed with the initial ‘‘M.” 

His heart quailed and ached as he read 
it. By letter and by word of mouth he 
had told her, in all moods from beggarly 
entreaty to passionate command, that she 
must not mix herself up in his cotton 
reports affair. He had insisted that for 
her and poor Julia Ainsley to attempt to 
entrap Lattimer would be like two pigeons 
trying to ensnare a vulture. He had 
frankly declared that their innocent little 
wits, matched against the guile of the 
chief clerk, wouldn’t stand a ghost of a 
show; it couldn't help ending disastrously 
for both of them. The only result of his 
expostulations had been to bring down 
scorn and defiance upon his devoted head. 
He understood the note. The headstrong 
girl, with her woman’s wrath against the 
rascal, had plunged on. Probably she or 
Julia, or both of them, had been going 
through Lattimer’s desk. Evidently she 
thought she had something important to 
give him. Even if she had he loathed the 
idea of taking it from her generous but 
purloining hands. And his heavy heart 
misgave. Lattimer was not asleep. 


However, he could see nothing to do but 


go on with the action. Whatever she had 
done was done. It was now seven o'clock. 
He sat down and lighted his pipe in a sad 
oppression. He could muster his philos- 
ophy against his own little ome | personal 
troubles—such as getting branded a liar 
and losing his job and being arrested. But 
there was no philosophy that availed 
against this heavy fact that she wouldn't 
heed him, but rushed on to put herself in 
grave peril. He watched the clock, sighing. 

At twenty minutes to eight he 
hat and overcoat, turned out the lights and 
went downstairs. 
the distance was short; 
matter. 
a kind of dull, half-heedless abstraction; 
and it was a sort of accident that he noticed 
the bright arc street-lamp near the mouth 


but that did not 


, of the alley that led to the Commissioner’s 


garden gate. Probably that did not mat- 
ter much; but he remembered that the 


Clearwater place was closed, the family , 


being South. He vaulted the low stone 
wall therefore and made across the dark 
grounds, which brought him to the Lester 
garden wall at the side. He had to leap 
to get his hands on the top of the wall 


then scrambled up and dropped down on | 
he little garden seemed | 


the other side. 
empty as he advanced a couple of steps; 
but a shadow detached itself from the dim 
shape of a lilac-bush and softly called: 
“Jimmy!” 


The secrecy and the dark, even the | 
compulsion to stand close together and 
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He was rather early, for | 


He tramped along the street in | 
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HAT 

insurance so attractive? It’s the “coming- 
back-to-you”’ idea, appealing to the selfish 
side of man’s nature. 

Getting-your-money-back is a strong inducement. 

But that isn't life insurance’s vea/ purpose. 

:agerness for investment inclines men to take on more 
insurance than they can carry. Which is very wrong, 
That's the fault. 

Rea/ insurance is protection assured to those who are 
It isn't a gamble; its a sacred duty. 
sut 


it's something the salaricd man can't always afford and 


very unw Ise. 


dependent on you. 
Insurance-for-investment has its place of course. 


| should think twice about. 
in his pocket where there had been only one | 


I'd rather you'd think of the real, the protection side 
of insurance. It's the simplest, safest, cheapest security 
in the world for the man-on-the-pay-roll. 

Write 


like to have them put questions to me. 


me. [I want to hear from salary carners. I 
I feel that I'm 
here to answer them. You know what your income is. 
I know insurance. [ll point out to you what you ought 


to have and show you why. 
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speak low, could hardly fail to stir their 
quick young pulses. There was_ that 
everlasting resurrection of romance, that 
penetrating claim, which appears whenever 
a woman, in any positive way, intrusts 
herself to a man. 

‘It breaks me up, Mary—your doing 
this,”” he said — low, necessarily, and with 
a kind of heavy-hearted simplicity. ‘Be 


sure Lattimer is watching like a hawk. 
Julia doesn’t matter, either; for really 
i get the benefit of what you do. Don't 


you see, if any harm should come to you, it 
would — bow] me over for good,”’ 

‘There won't be any harm.” She 
raised her voice a little; for the fact was 
she found herself a bit unsteady when he 
spoke with that kind of heavy-hearted 
simplicity. ‘‘I'm being careful, Jimmy,” 


she added, in the lower, softer key. ‘I've 
brought you something-—of Lattimer’s. 
I’m not sure; but I think it will help.” 
She thrust a packet into his hand. fs 


about the cotton she almost 


whispered. 
He stuffed the 


report,” 


packet in his overcoat 


pocket. “I hope it will help. But that 
isn’t what troubles me now, Mary. | 
haven’t been exactly lucky, you know; 


little knocks I’ve got so far I 
can fight back. Only—if you should get 
into a scrape through me—I wondered, 
coming up here to-night, if bad luck could 
have that saved up for me.” His hand 
found hers, which was inert. ‘Don’t 
quarrel with me any more about it. Be 
my friend—and keep out of the mess. 
What could the rest matter if 1 were the 
means of getting you into trouble?” 


but for the 


She had a wild wish—the mere instine- 
tive s reading of wings to escape~-to say 
petty Su by way of starting a quarrel 
with him; but it failed in her general 


unsteadiness. 

“You must go now, 
mured hastily. ‘I can't stay.” Her fin- 
gers pressed .his—hardly more than the 
stirring of a leaf. ‘‘Go,” she repeated. 

He went obediently. At the wall he 
looked back and saw her shadow melt into 
the thick dark of a corner of the house. 
He thought he saw a dark door open to 
admit her. He climbed over the wall, 
dropped on the other side, and strode 
across the Clearwater grounds. 

Opening the door, she saw the silhouette 
of his figure on the wall, and stepped in, 
closing the door behind her. But in the 
passageway she hesitated. An obscure yet 
insistent sense of peril pressed upon her 
agitated nerves. of course, it was nothing. 
Yet she paused, biting her lip. A minute 
later she stepped out again, and went 
swiftly back to the middle of the garden, 
athrill with a formless fear. 

Wildey vaulted the low outer wall of the 
Clearwater grounds and turned homeward, 
but halted abruptly after half a dozen steps. 
For the last twenty seconds he had been 
struggling with a foolish obsession that 
called him back. Of course, it was merely 
an effect of nervous strain. All had been 
still and safe. He had seen her go to the 
house; was almost sure she had opened the 
door and entered. If there had been a 
mischance inside the house, his presence 
in the neighborhood was more likely to bea 
complicating than a helping circumstance. 
Yet there the intangible thing was pulling 
away at his pulses—so persistently that, 
after a minute’s vain resistance, he turned 
about, walked to the mouth of the alley 
and looked up it. He could see nothing; 
but so far from releasing him from his 
obsession, that circumstance merely started 
him up the alley at a rapid pace. As he 
approached the Commissioner's high brick 
wall, with the iron gate in the middle of it, 
his heart bounded into his throat. Fora 
human figure stepped out from the wall. 

An instant later he saw that the figure 
was skirted — bareheaded — Mary! 

She walked to the centre of the alley, 
looking .p and down, and saw him as he 
leaped forward. She ran to meet him 
and even in the rush of the action what he 
chiefly perceived was that this was not the 
cr bg apprehensive girl of the garden 
interview, but one roused and bold. She 
stooped as her hand caught his arm 

Vhat was it, Jimmy? What was it?” 
she demanded breathlessly. 

“What? What do you 
answered, as breathlessly. 

‘*Didn’t you come back? 
one—strike you?”’ 

‘‘Why,no, Mary. What do you mean?” 
He looked swiftly about the vacant alley. 

She, too, looked swiftly about, still 
holding his arm. ‘‘Why, I was sure you 


Jimmy,” she mur- 


mean?” he 


Didn’t some 
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cooling Materials tested to provi le safety 
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lamps, trunk carrier, tools, horn, etc., in 
cluded as equipment. Price, $3500 f. o. b 
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Why AreYou Deaf? 


Don’t You Know It Is Now Pos- 
sible to Help at Least go 
Per Cent. of those Whose 
Hearing is Defective ? 


And In Some Cases to Restore | 


Completely Lost Hearing. 


George P. Way is the man who has 
For 25 years Mr. Way 
Finally, after much 
perfected a 


made this possible. 
suhered from deafness. 
study and experimenting, he 
small artificial ear drum. Mr. Way wears 
these drums all the time. Without them he 
is deaf. With them he hears perfectly. 


The “‘ Way Ear Drums”’ are made from 
a peculiarly sensitized material moulded to 
fit in the auditory canal and. are entirely 
invisible. Note the peculiar shape —the end 
farthest from the drum is open and as the 
sound waves are caught they are carried to 
the tapering point which touches the nat- 
ural drum. In this way all the torce of the 
sound wave is concentrated at one point of 
the drum and if the 
auditory nerve is not 
completely destroyed 
(and this is very sel- 
lom the case) you can- 
not help but hear. 






Another feature 
/ of the Way Ear Drum 
resilient 


J, is a ring 

e formed by the curve, 

al just before the drum 
tapers toa point. This 


absolutely prevents the drum collapsing in 
the ear Yet these drums are so soft and 
pliable that they cannot injure the most 
delicate ear passage. U.S. and foreign pat- 
ents have been granted the Way Ear Drums. 


If vou have any tronble with your hearing 
write Mr. Way —tell him the cause of your deafness 
and how long you have been deaf 

Remember mu are not asked to take any 
‘‘treatment you run no risk of using something 
wt i might leave you worse than befor ts use 
You are simply asked to investigate a mechanical 
device perfected after years of study, t 1 dea 
man I wn sk and research now 
hea ss your letters to GEO. P 
WAY “B uilding, Detroit, Michigan. 
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yers, Doctors, Dentists, Business Men, 
chanics and men in every walk of life. Many 
of our members are now living in homes which 
we have built or bought for them — we shall be 
please: tosend you their names and addresses 
upon request 

dur tem of Home Building is simple, 


age 
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n our free bo 
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came back! Sure I saw you at the gate 
on the outside—and somebody attacked 
you!”’ Plainly she could scarcely believe 
the evidence of her senses that he stood 
bodily beside her. 

‘Of course it was all dim and shadowy ; 
but I felt sure—sure——-’’ Again she 

| looked about her; but there was only the 
still, peaceful, commonplace alley. She 
closed her eyes and drew a deep, revivi- 
fying breath; her lips curved and she gave 
a low, reliev ed, joyous, little laugh. ‘‘I 
thought they’d got you, Jimmy!” 
| The young man’s eyes shone in the dark 
| and his head bent toward her. ‘And so 
you came—to see about it, Mary?’’ he 
asked, under his breath, even with a touch 
of awe. 

She did not exactly look at him, and still 
smiled a very little. ‘‘I dragged up a 
bench and climbed the wall. I don’t care 
either, Jimmy, now that you’re safe.” 

“T hardly — hardly dared hope it, dear,’ 
he re lied, and ended in a sigh of content. 

“They’re all jumping on you. 
won't have it—not all/"’ she said, 


And [ | 
with | 


generous passion, then caught his reckless 


hands. That brought him to, and he 
himself checked their impulsive motion 
and was ashamed. They were standing 
in an alley! 

She drew his hand through her arm. 
‘*Take me around in front, dear,’’ she said 
with a noble pride. ‘‘My father is a 
gentleman.” 

The Commissioner, however, was not at 
home, and at that moment had probably 
more completely forgotten his gentility 
than at any other point of his long and 
honorable life. In fact, he was taking the 
leading part in an impromptu and extraor- 
dinary drama. Thescene was an unused 
stable standing a hundred yards up the 
alley from his own garden. He stood in 
the centre of the floor and had every ap- 
yearance of having been roughly handled. 
ie was bareheaded, his hair awry and 
bristling. There was an angry contusion 
on the side of his head, which had already 
begun to swell and which promised to 
attain about the proportions of a goose-egg. 

Beside him, confounded and open- 
mouthed, stood an operative of the Lockett 
Private Detective Agency —formerly one 





fessional thug and bouncer in a gambling | 


establishment, and incidentally a jailbird. 
The sleuth’s nerveless right hand still held 
that symbol of his trade, a slung-shot, and 
from time to time he waggled it a little in 
a completely idiotic manner. 
them were two others, no less astounded 
than the professional foe of crime—namely, 

Mr. Lattimer, chief clerk in the C otton 
Reports Office; and Mr. Adamson, sub- 
terraneously associated with a minor bro- 
kerage house of indifferent repute. 

Explain this infamous outrage, you 
r shouted. 

‘“Why, Mr. Lester—it’s a mistake. We 
house you were somebody else. Some- 
body else was due to be there,” the clerk 
stammered—and seemed likely to drool 
in his extreme confusion. 

‘And you plotted to assault and kidnap 
him! You intercepted a note to him! 
Wretch!”’ cried the Commissioner. 

The sharpness of the prod roused Lat- 
timer to a kind of sullen defensiveness. 

‘‘He had some papers of mine— papers that 
had been swiped,’ he said. 

‘Papers that incriminated you! Papers 
that disclosed your villainy!’’ the Com- 
missioner thundered. ‘I know this man! 
This hook-nosed, one-eyed man!’’ The 
Jovian forefinger turned to the gentleman 
whose physical defects were thus indel- 
icately stated. ‘‘He’s the gebetween; 
the Wall Street tool. I see it all. You 
are the rascal young Wildey said you were! 
You shall answer for it! Don’t think false 
pride will stand in my way when I have a 
traitor to the Government to denounce!” 


Confronting | 


Lattimer’s capable mind, rousing from | 
its stupefaction, was gathering in the salient | 


points of the situation, and had even 
reached that point of alertness where he 
remembered that trains were running out 
of town. He moved toward the door; 


but halted there for this single shot at his 


denouncer: 
If you hadn’t been a fat-head, we 
never could have worked the graft.’ 


Thus it was a chastened and enlightened | 


Commissioner who 
daughter the disclosures which she felt in 
duty bound to make. Before she left him 
that night his head sank upon his breast. 
“‘T must tell you that I intercepted your 
note to Wildey. Forgive me, daughter,” 
| he said. 


received from his | 
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“T’'ve got two hundred shares,”’ wailed 
Gilmartin, hesitating between a_ self- 
reproachful frown at his stupidity, and the 
visible expression of an unbearable pain 
at his misfortune. 

“Eh? Ah!" Rock turned to the re- 
porter. ‘‘What did you say you had?” 

‘Two hundred Virginia Central. Holy 
smoke!” excitedly, ‘‘it’s 46!"" He remem- 
bered himself, an d said, very bitterly 
‘It cost me 4.’ To lose six hundred 
dollars would make a very poor man bitter. 
And Gilmartin was even poorer. 

“Well, why don’t you—er ——"’ Rock 
stared vacantly at Gilmartin’s red hair. His 
thoughts were across the street with Dunlap 
es, sir?” said Gilmartin eagerly. 
Rock blinked his eyes. The vacant look 
disappeared. In its place was indifference 

not ing gained by the change! 

‘Er—do something.” And Rock turned 
to the ticker again. 

‘‘Why don’t you tell me what to do?” 
retorted Gilmartin, with precisely the 
degree of indignation he thought he might 
safely permit himself 

You get all the news. You ought to 
know what to do.”” The tone of the voice 
was non-committal, narrowly escaping 
being sarcastic; which was bad. Then 
‘What do you hear about it?” The 
voice was again friendly. One wing of 
hope fluttered. 

“T heard,” answered Gilmartin, em- 
phasizing the past tense to show that out 
of loyalty to Rock he no longer believed it, 
“that the London people were waiting 
for some kind of a report before they 
bought a block of treasury stock Colonel 
Robinson is trying to sell them. I thought 
Colonel Robinson might get somebody to 
put a the stock to lure them on. 

Well, I guess the Englishmen will get 
it cheap enough,” said Rock calmly. 

“ ye Ant going over?” 

‘‘Don't ask me questions,”’ said Rock 
sharply, looking at Gilmartin straight in 
the eyes. ‘‘How do I know what he is 
going to do?” 

“7 am telling you.” Gilmartin spoke 
with the dignity of a man who is rebuffed 
while being good. ‘He is, or was, to sail 
on the third of next month.” 

‘*Are you sure?”’ 

“Yes, sir.””. Then he placed the blame 
on others; he added, ‘“‘ Hubbard and Still- 
well said so.” 

On Rock’s face there was nothing that 

Gilmartin could read. But the captain of 
finance said reflectively : 

“They are easy folks in London to deal 
with. He'd better make haste.’ 

*‘Do you really think it’s rotten?” 

Rock laughed. 

‘‘Nonsense, Gilmartin; you are becom- 
ing prejudiced and slangy. It’s a fine 
road. Hasn’t it kept out of bankruptcy 

so far?’’ The speaker, it was quite 
obvious, did not wish to be nasty to a 
competitor, but neither did he wish his 
reporter friend to be fooled. In the tie-vote 
between friendship and duty, the ticker 
usually casts the deciding ballot. Gil- 
martin gratefully asked : 


‘Do you think there is any danger of a 


rece ivership for the Vir —— 

‘‘Well, there are good times coming for 
all. If Robinson can land the English 
again for another ten million or so and 
gets a few up-to-date railroad men to show 
him how the road ought to be run, I think 
he'll pull through.”” This was gospel truth. 

“Mr. Rock,” asked Gilmartin trem- 
blingly, “ 
still ——’ 

“It is not still. It keeps moving. It’s 
now 45},”’ observed Rock, the tape between 
his fingers. 

‘‘Somebody on the inside is selling out. 
The report must be unfavorable.” 

**Don’t jump at conclusions, Gilmartin,’ 
quizzed Rock. ‘‘Maybe it’s only a drive 
to get cheap stock.’ 

“Drive? That’s long stock coming out. 
Just look at it!”’ retorted Gilmartin with 
indignant skepticism. Mr. Rock’s face 
did not permit itself to smile. Dunlap 
like every professional trader, actually 
rejoiced when he had a chance to ‘‘ whack”’ 
a stock. If a man is in a hurry to reach 
a place on foot, it is nice to be able to walk 
down hill. He was happy now. So were 


do you think the stock is going 


| the professional traders who were blithely | 
| selling stock because somebody else was. 
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| They knew nothing about Virginia Central, 
| but the unknown somebody else probably 


did. 
“Tut, tut, man,” said Rock, just a trifle 
impatiently. There was something in the 


way Rock was looking at the tape that 
made Gilmartin say determinedly —it was 
no time for play-acting : 

“Mr. Rock, do you think it’s going much 
lower?”’ 

“Is this for your paper?”’ Rock looked 
at the reporter with a sort of indecisive 
benignity. 

‘“‘No, it’s for Gilmartin, 
martin, thrilled. The ticker began to sing 
goldenly : 
cash ! the cash! 

‘I think,” said Rock very deliberately — 
and Gilmartin, listening with his very soul, 
heard the words tinkle like coins dropping 
into a cup slowly, one by one, all of gold, 
each an embodied hope—“‘I think that the 
yrice is more than likely to go down. In 
Fact, Gilmartin, I think the entire market 
will work lower. And the Virginia Central 
stock, I should say, might very possibly 
be the leader. It depends on whether 
Robinson can raise the money he needs 
or not.” 

“TI bet he won’t get a cent,” interjected 
| Gilmartin. He had made up his mind. 

The Virginia Central was doomed. The 
doom was also reducible to dollars and 
cents. He still waited, in the hope of 
getting more information. That was 
common-sense. Moreover, with additional 
data, he could reckon more closely his 
probable profits. He might then tell his 
wife exac Ay what needed things she would 
be able to buy in a few short and happy 
days. He loved his family. For their 
sake he now loved the ticker. A year’s 
| salary in one week—what did that mean? 
Heaven! The ticker would open the shin- 
ing gates; Gilmartin would let his wife and 
children enter first. He was not selfish. 
“‘T haven't said anything for publication, 
you understand?” 
‘Do I ever quote you unless you specif- 





ically say I may?” asked Gilmartin re- 
proachfully. 
‘‘No; that’s why I talk to you,” said 


Rock dismissingly. ‘And, Gilmartin’’—as 


answered Gil- | 


Haste! Haste !—and then—the | 





the reporter turned to go—“‘tell Valentine | 


| I said you were good for a couple of hun- 
dred shares, whether you want to buy or 


| sell 
you, Mr. Rock. It will be 

Virginia Central, and it won’t be to buy,’ 
said Gilmartin ingratiatingly; ‘‘unless,”’ 
he added prudently, ‘‘you think there is 
some other stock that I’d better és 
His hopes did not intoxicate him utterly; 
he still thought of his family’s welfare. 

“It’s your funeral,” laughed Rock. 
‘Pick your own winner. If you hear any- 
thing of interest let me know, will you?” 

‘**You bet,” replied Gilmartin with hasty 
gratitude, before he almost ran out to sell 
two hundred shares of Virginia Central in 
Dunlap’s office, without having to put 
up any margin. Mr. Rock had not aie 
him to circulate false statements about 
the road, nor about the stock, and had not 
bribed him, but left everything to Gil- 
martin’s susceptibility to impressions. If 
Gilmartin wished to sell Virginia Central 
short, and allowed his gambling to bias his 
judgment and influence his writings, it was 
of his own doing. Mr. Rock had merely 
been generous in lending money to a poor 
chap to gamble with, that a poor ny 
might make a year’s salary in a week— 
glorious, workless week —which would ‘he 
clothes for three red-haired little boys in 
Flatbush. Rock did not tell lies, delib- 
erately or accidentally. He considered it 
unnecessary; which, indeed, it was, in 
Wall Street. Gilmartin inevitably would 
sell that tip to people who would gamble 
on it and give him a share of the winnings; 
and then he would give it, tree of charge, 
to as many people as would listen to him 
so that they too would sell the stock short. 
Each of the recipients of the tip, which was 
a very good tip, would in turn tell his 
friends; for, naturally, if the friends took 
it and passed it on to their friends, it would 
mean selling, and that would help the price 
to go down, and that would help the third, 
and second, and first generation of tip- 
givers; and that would help Gilmartin, 
and that would help Rock, and that would 
give work to railroad- builders in Virginia. 
The philosophy of the truthful, and there- 
fore intelligent, “inside tip” at a certain 
stage of the manipulation is the fascinating 
philosophy of the endless chain. 
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ery gation to kee it if y y. 4 
r fort ivertisement t appear in this 
magazine if we did not carry tours 1 
Music In Your Home. 


With the D 


plex Phonogray y an ¢ a 













select songs, poems, pian« 1 » guitar, or vi s 
ecd repr b 
ft t hdleht f an 
to your family and 
< eless ge 
ff rt like 
K 
ir the ma notes of melody 
‘ Me or Calve, and the great 
lramat r rd Tamagn 
And, best of all, y an hear once more, the voice of dear 


lelivers the lines 
a former generation 


old Joe Jefferson as, with matcliless pathos he 

of Rip Van Winkle so familiar te 

With every “Duplex” we give, Free, Six 7-inch 
cords, or Three 10-inch Records. 


You'll never regret it. Please address 











eyelet. Where ordinary 


color longer than any shoe can last. 


wear brassy. The only metal is the part 


daily demanding this eyelet when the 


diamond — trade mark on the rim ; 
look close to find it, but if it’s there 
the shoe with an added 





“Looking for the Diamond” 


The final touch that makes or mars a shoe is the 
eyelets become 
the Diamond Fast Color Eyelet keeps its original 


In Diamond Fast Color Eyelets the 
which are in sight are of solid color and simply can’t 


in the leather and is nickel- plated and non-corroding. 
Thousands of men and women of refinement are 
‘Vv buy shoes. 
You can tell them by looking for this little raised 
you'll have to 
you 


United Fast Color Ey elet Co. 
BOSTON, 


















brassy, 


tops or parts 


which holdsit 


can buy 
satisfaction, 








free 






nteresti booklet 





MASS. 














WICK'S 


Fancy Hat Bands 


(The Band with — - rights reserved) 


8 noois “Univers ties, “Colleges, Clubs, ete, 


S ADJUSTABLE | 
| 


remit price t 
WICK NARROW PABRIC CO 
Dept. F, Philadelphia. 





Storm Proof Buggy 
| pa Bay 





Dry 30 Days 
Warm Free 
Light 


A Rig for Men 
Who Drive in 
All Weathers 
A top that 
gives per- 
fect safety 
from all 
storms and 
quickly adjusts for fine weather 
every day, comfort all the time. 
back if you are not thoroughly satistied 
for catalog R giving all details. 


Fouts & Hunter Carriage Mfg. Co. 
141 S. Third St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


-oue buggy for 
Your money 


Write 
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The 


if Pathway 
| a! To 

j ‘nl Health 
| 4 


send 


FREE 
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+DR KAHN « } 
Sanit; wy Ungerwar i <¥ ' 





| ‘| Health is Wealth 


“The Pathway To Health” 








sort rwear and the wrong, 

« neeptions t ne xt to ‘the akin 

dress, ts, 

Read * The Pathway To Health” and y "li never 
agai wear any 


Dr. Kahn’ s Sanitary 


Wool Underwear 
veer to $3.00 a garment 
1. tgp before knitting) 


f texture ad ext ug 


ea t ' rita rface 





CO 





Frank Brothers & Co. 


578 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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the construction 
Theatre, New V« k 
U S. Naval Academy, Ann 
theagee Marlboro Hotel, Asbury Park 
( teeveret State Asylum, Binghamtor 
University of Wisc Madison 
and fine residences without number 


You should write for our booklet (free on 
request) which tells what Sackett Plaster Board is, 
what it will do, and what a large number of own- 
ers and builders think of it who have used it. 
Whether building for yourself or some one else, it 
will pay you to send for this book and learn why 
so many builders are using 


Sackett 
Plaster Board 


Instead of Lath 


Sackett Plaster Board is made of alternate layers of 
stucco and felt, rolled into sheets which are 
studding. Plaster mixed with half the 
spread on as shown in the cut, making a firm, hard wall 
that is non - inflammable, and every way more satistactory to 
the old style construction. Sackett Plaster Board is also 
better and cheaper than lumber and paper sheathing, and 1s 
Your next 









nailed to the 
usual water is then 


an effective sound deadener between floors 


building will be better if you write today to 


Grand Rapids Plaster Company 
Western Sales Agents, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











» DEAFNESS A 


«The Morley Phone” &4 






A ture Te 1 
pt 1é tor t > 
Ear : 
entire 

t t 


KO SO oe 


ag 


There are _ Sow cases et Seatnens that 
cannot be benefited 


MORLEY COMPANY , Department T 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


AN INVITING FIELD 
whe ~ : ce be te r : 
PETTYJOHN 
Concrete Block 
_ Machine 


PHEPIRSTT 


THE 














R PARTICULAR 
666 XN. Sixth Street 


RITE F 
THE PRITYJOHN COMPANY, 
Moving Picture Machines 
STEREOP ’ BIG 
STEREOPTICONS MONEY Entertai mine 
the Pablic. Nothin: ords Vetter om 








ptf y Ci — og i 
ve 
everything, 
sent free 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearbors 1 Street, Dep artment L, Chicago, I 









$100,000 offered for one in 
vention; $8,500 for another. 
Rook ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent" » 
“What to Invent’’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability We advertise your 
patent for our expense 


diee & Chandiee, Patent Attorneys, 
940 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Our Entertainment ¢ 


XO EEE EE 


woe | ff What Your Closet 
nee, i you men. Should be 
\" ; TO BE SAFE 




















Se ae 


the os e mater as the s ( ( 
POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY 
Trenton, N. J. 














Before You Build 









! 
» to wood or metal 


of 
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You Should 
Know Why 


Sac kett Plastet Board was used 





All motordom is agog over 
the advent of Model H, the 
brand new 
Cadillac 

reads 


four-cylinder 
for 1907, 
for instant delivery. 


now 





30 horse power; « 
i! ! c, § 
Other Cadillac models are: MODEL K 
RUNABOUT, $750; MODEL M, LIGHT 
TOURING CAR, $950. All prices f. 0. b 
Detroit, and do not include lamps 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

















You are no greater intellectually 
than vour Memory 


Dickson School of Memory, 932 Kimbal! Hall. Chicage 
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\ATAG OF SPECIFICATIONS 


With Every Pair of Regals 
205 


The wearv-withstanding quality that’s built into Regal shoes is so high and so 
entirely above the average that we have never yet been able to devise too many 
ways of proving it be fore you buy. 

This Fall, ‘and hereafter, we don’t intend to take anything for granted— nor 
let you do it, either. Every square inch of leather that goes into every pair of 
Regal shoes is good enough to point out and ¢e// you about; and we're going 
to tell you, whether you are willing to take it for granted or not. And not 
only the eather, but the “ning and the s7/& thread and the /:ven thread, are 
all going to be specifically described. 














That tag would be worth getting, 
even if the cost of shoe mate- 
rials had not increased. But just 
now it’s going to count for double 
value—for the advanced price of 
leather has made a lot of differ- 
ence in the hidden parts of most 
shoes. 

Don’t anybody offer you a 
pair of backed by nothing 
better than oral assurance. Insist 
on seeing, 72 dlack and white, 
what you are buying. 

The Regal Specifications tag 
fills this bill. No other shoe is 


Every pair of Regal shoes that _— 
leaves the factory now has its fac- 
tory record in the form of a Specifi- 
cations tag. You'll find the various 
parts of your pair of Regals listed 
in definite detail on the tag that 
goes with them. 

Every wearer of Regal 
knows how well they do ‘‘stand 
up.”’ The tag that goes with 
them will hereafter tell every pur- 
chaser just why he may expect 
them to ‘‘stand up’’ and give the 
most faithful kind of honest, long 


Honest 
Toe -Box 
let 


shoes 


shoes 


service. 


Pe 
Piccadilly 


Men's Regal 


Sete ad oes —As illus’ 
$4.00 st Blucher 


oh { Patent 


sory 


Albany, N.Y 
Altoona, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga 
Augusta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md 


Birmingham, Ala 
Bluefield, W. Va 
Boston, Mass 


> 


Bridgeport, Conn 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
J 


tor 


Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Cananea, Mexico. 
Chicago, Ill 


Quarter Sizes 
Perfect Fit 


trated 


Leather 
le 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Denver, Col 
Detroit, Mich 
E.Whitman, Mass 
Fall River, Mass 
Guadalajara, Mex 
Hartford, Conn 
Haverhill, Mass 
Hunteville, Ala. 
lloilo, P. I 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Jamestown, N. ¥ 
Jersey City, N. J 
Kansas City, Mo 
London, England 
Los Angeles, Cal 


m ; 
Wenz —~REGAL- 


Style 


lack 


REGAL STORES ~— Men's 


Louisville, Ky. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Manila, P. I 
Mexico City. 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mobile, Ala 
Monterey, 
Nashville, Tenn 
Newark, N. J 
New Haven, Conn 
New Orleans, La 
Newport, R.I 
New York, N Y 


Norfolk, Va 
Norwich, Conn 
Oakland, Cal. 
Oskaloosa, Ia 
Panama,S A 


Fall Style-BooK Ready 


Every new shoe-shape shown in photo 
graphs and diagrams, and every model fully 
described. Sent free on request. 


Regals By Mail Wherever 
The Stores are Out of Reach 


—and you are equally sure of getting the 
model you waz, and getting the right fit. 
No trouble to prove it—let us send the 
Style-Book and you'll see why. 


REGAL SHOE CoO., Inc. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT: 
Boston, Mass., 129 Summer Street 


MAIL ORDER SUB-STATIONS: 
East Whitman, M Box 921 
820 Market 


EGA 


Factory, 


Street, San Francisco, Cal 


Parral, Mexico 
Philadelphia, Pa 
4 


St. Paul, Minn 
Syracuse, N. ¥ 


T Wash 
Pittsburg, Pa ‘acoma, Was 


Providence, R. I 


Mexico. 


Richmond, Va 
Roanoke, Va 
Rochester, N. ¥ 


San Antonio, Tex. 


San Francisco, Cal 
San Juan, PR 
San Luis Potosi, 

Mexico 
Saratoga, N.Y 
Savannah, Ga 
Schenectady, N. ¥ 
Scranton, Pa 
Beattle, Wash 
Springfield, Mass 
St. Louis, Mo 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


$350 |, 2400 


Altoona, Pa 
Augusta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass 


Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Denver, Col 

E. Whitman, Mass 
Haverhill, Mass 


backed like that. 


Quarter Sizes 


Perfect Fit 


Tampa, Fla 
Taunton, Mass 
Troy, N.Y 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Jersey City, N. J 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Lynn, Mass. 
Mexico City 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Mobile, Ala 
Newark, N. J 
New Haven, Conn 
Newport, R.I 
New York, N.Y 


REG ar-®e 


Styled ACt- 


As ill 


ther 
tr 


Utica, N. ¥ 
Waco, Tex 


Washington, D.C 


Norfolk, Va 
Norwich, Conn 
Oakland, Cal 
Oskaloosa, Ia. 
Panama, 5. A 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Providence, R. I 
Richmond, Va 
San Francisco, Cal 
San Juan, P. R 
Saratoga, N.Y 
Savannah, Ga 
Schenectady, N.Y 


ot 


4 
R6a1 ~qyoau-™ 


aoe 
Cay 


ae 


Cameo 


Women's 


Rega: 


; $4.00 


‘seyle vac 


REGAL STORES —- Men's 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Wilmington, N.C 


Worcester, Mass 


REGAL STORES — Women's 


Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
St. Paul, Minn 
Syracuse, N.Y 
Tacoma, Wash 
Tampa, Fla 
Taunton, Mass 
Troy, N.Y 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 





